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Helen Maloern’s Christmas. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


ANITY in a woman is usually 

spoken of as a peccadillo; buat I 

o believe it to be one of the most 

dangerous faults of which the 

sex can be guilty. I do not mean 

that occasional spurt of vanity 

with which woman finds herself 

looking uncommonly well,or that 

feeling called vanity, but in real- 

ity worthy of a better name, 

which makes a woman desire to 

be admifed in order the better to 

please and satisfy the one she 

loves. I mean that inborn and 

inbred vanity which makes ad- 

miration and conquest the food 

of a woman's heart, which makes 

her insatiable of flattery, and indifferent to the means 
by which she acquires power. For I believe thata 
woman of this surt will in time become indifferent to 
the means by which she obtains, and the conse- 
quences to others ot her obtaining, ker heart’s desire. 

But, dear as this tribute is to them whenever and 
however it may come, the highest zest is imparted 
to it when the heart that she affects is stolen from 
another. Such women may keep themselves out- 
wardly very correct, and not one overt act or spoken 
word may be subject to blame, but none the less do 
their hearts swell with triumph when a married or 
engaged man turns from the one who has a right to 
his affections, and submits to the fascinations of the 
syren. 

Helen Malvern was one of these women, and she 
is a woman whom I hate most héartily. ‘‘ Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord,” I know;.and I am not sure 
that I could trust myself to punish that girl; but I 
am. free to confess that 1 have enjoyed the pain I 
have seen her suffer, a pain not by any means in pro- 
portion to her offences; and when she shall receive 
the full measure of her punishment, as the man said 
ot John Gilpin, ‘‘ may I be there to see.” 

Let me describe her. In the first place she is 
not beautiful; that is, she has not conspicuously 
that outside, plain-to-be-seen beauty of regular fea- 
tures, fine color and easy grace, which strike ata 
glance. Yet you would call her pretty; then, hesi- 
tating, would say that she was rather handsome; 
then, again, looking longer, you might perceive some 
subtile beauty far beyond pink cheeks and a straight 
nose. She was of mediam size, and a trifle over-full 
in form, her complexion was light, with a fair, soft 
skin, no red in the cheeks, pretty features, soft, dove- 
colored eyes, and light yellowish fiaxen hair in great 
abundance. Not a very brilliant picture; but one 
that could grow on you in beauty as you gazed. The 
colorless skin was capable of taking a soft, moony 
glow that is -perfectly indescribable; there was a set 
of beautiful teeth in her mouth, and in her left cheek 
a dimple that she could use or not, as she pleased. 
A deep, perpetual dimple in a woman’s face gives her 
@ silly look; but there are smiles to which a dimple 
imparts a bewitching charm, and Helen Malvern 
knew when to use her dimple. I don’t know how 
she managed it, I only know that she did manage. 

Add to these a soft, luring voice, a pretty hand and 
foot, some accomplishment in music and painting, 
grace as a dancer, and an absolute knowledge of the 
art of dress, and you have a woman capable of fas- 
cinating if she pleases. 

fielen Malvern was pleased to fascinate; she was 
more; she was displeased not to fascinate, she was 
enraged if she could not. It did not often happen 
that she could not. Her conquests were countless. 

There, besides scores Ido not name, was Marvin 
Colburn, who was engaged to little Mattie Rich. He 


secretly the victim of » devoted passion for himself, 
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had known Helen for years, and had never thought 
of her, nor she of him, apparently. He had fallen in 
love with Mattie, and the two were as happy a8 a 
pair of turtle-doves. Their happiness fell under the 
eyes of this female basilisk. What! any one but her- 
self adored? Mattie was beautiful and rich, she was 
a belle, and admired as much or more than Miss Mal- 
vern, in a different way, a more open and healthy 
way. It would be something of a triumph ifa heart 
could be won away from her. 

I don’t know how Helen began, any more than I 
know how a snake fascinates his victim. By. what 
changing of the tones of her voice, by what glance 
or avoidance of a glance, by what word or 
silence she first attracted his attention, is known 
only to herself and the evil one. I know that 
his attention was caught. Watching her, for i knew 
from the first what she was ap to, I saw that 
she was always aware of him, though she seemed 
not to notice him. She might not look at nor 
speak to him; but she knew when he entered and 
when he left the company. She knew whom he spoke 
to and how he spoke, and she knew his mood. He 
also perceived this, and I think that the fascination 
perhaps lay chiefly in that. It is rather flattering to 
&@ mau’s vanity to see such. an indicatice 1 of interest 
in @ woman like her toward him. If the interest had 
been boldly shown, he could have disapproved of_it, 
been disgusted by it; but she see trying to con- 
seal it from all, and from him chiefly. What man’s 
heart would not be touched if he thought,that a wo- 
man who might choose from a score of lovers was 


that is, if that passion were not likely to be intru- 
sively shown, or the cause of trouble to him? Then, 
the doubt that he might possibly be mistaken 
kept his attention on the stretch, and, however good 
he might be, a momentary miegiving that his vanity 
might have misled him would be pretty sure to give 
him a momentary feeling of disappointment. 

You see, lam only guessing. All I know positive- 
ly is, that after a while Mattie began to grow uneasy. 
She was proud and delicate, and would not complain ; 
but she suffered all the more. The end of tle matter 
was that her heart was broken. Marvin's infutua- 
tion became evident to all, and there was no way but 
for his lady to discard him. He accepted his dismis- 
sal without making too much fuss about it, insisted 
that Mattie had no reason to be jealous, bat that if 
she desired to be free, he woul not hold her agiiust 
her will; then he went and offsred himself, withiu 
twenty-four hours, to Helen Malvern. And yet, 
Marviu was not a mean fellow in the main. The 
truth is, that such women will make the best men 
mean wheu once they get them in their power, as 
the women of the Syren transformed their lovers 
into beasts. 

Of course Helen refused the young man. She even 
affected astonishment at his proposal, and advised 
him to go back and make up with Mattie. Then in- 
deed he know her true colors, and what a net he had 
fallen into. But Mattie never took him back. 

“ T cannot understand what makes men take sucha 
fancy to me,” says Helen, in a grieved, puzzled way. 
‘1 am troubled to death about it.” No one can say 
that I encourage them.” 

That was her way of speaking of the matter. I 
need not multiply cases, bat proceed to my story. 

One summer there came to Grantville where we 
lived, a lawyer named Willis Pembroke His uncle, 
Judge Pembroke, had been the great lawyer of 
Grantville, and getting ol@, had sent for his nephew 
to help him, and presently take his whole business. 

There was some interest felt in the coming stran- 
ger, for he was understood to be a very talented and 
accomplished man. We had all read magazine arti- 
cles from his pen, and had admired them. They 
were elegant, showed culture, and often sparkled 
with a delicate wit. Sach a man would be an ac- 
quisition ia a town where all the better people form- 
ed one circle, and where a literary person was a star 
of the first magnitude. 





Mr. Pembroke was married but had no children, 


and we were told that his wife was an invalid, or so 
delicate as to almost deserve that title. 

Their first gppearance was at church. They had 
come on Saturday, and on Sunday morning when 
they came up the aisle with old Judge Pembroke, 
everybody knew at once who they were. I think 
that eyes wandered that way rather oftener than the 
good old minister quite liked, as he popped off head 
after head of his discourse, as remorselessly as Don 
Quixote popped off the heads of his adversaries on 
that sanguinary bridge. 

The impression these strangers mafle was a pleas- 
ant one. Mr. Pembroke was just what we had ex- 
pected, not particularly handsome, but tall and fine- 
looking, and everyinch a gentleman. I think that 
no one was quite prepared to see the lady who ap- 
peared with him. When you hear that a woman is 
an invalid, you get some way an idea of a thin, ailing, 
whining person, who is continually wanting doors 
and windows shut for fear of the draught, and who 
always has flannel round the throat, and a shawl 
over the shoulders. Moreover, you do not expect 
such persons to be solicitous concerning their per- 
sonal appearance, or much interested in what goes 
on in the world, or in anything but their health. 

Young Mrs. Pembroke*was what you might call a 
lovely woman. Well-made, graceful, elegantly-dress- 
ed, with a pale, exquisite complexion, dark hair and 
large blue eyes. -She was not thin, and her pallor 
did not look sickly. You might wonder why she was 
called an invalid. But if you should look closely at 
those eyes, you would find an unusial expression in 
them, a look of pain and appeal. Deformed person: 
have sometimes those pathetic eyes. 

But pathos and pain were not the sole expressions 
of this woman’s eyes, there were pride, and will, 
and passion in them. She was one to keep up 
till the last moment, you would see, one who would 
struggle fiercely against being set aside out of life 
and consigned to the prison of a sick room. 

But in spite of this fire, perhaps because of it, Mrs. 
Pembroke was, as I have said, a lovely-looking wo- 
man. Do we love bread-and-butter women better 
than we do those divine creatures who have a spark 
offirein them? Wine is better than milk, except 
for babiez, and I do not call a woman sweet unless 
there is in her a possibility of bitterness. 

Everybody who had the least claim to do so called 
on the strangers, and parties were made in their hon- 
or, and to facilitate ther acquaintance with those 
whom it was advisable they should know. They 
charmed everybody. The easy courtesy of the gen- 
tieman, his dignified, courtly manner toward ladies, 
flattered them deliciously. They were not used to 
anything better than the common sort of politeness 
of @ provincial town, and Mr. Pembroke’s manners 
were very fine. Do not mistake, and think that I 
mean to call him gallant or flattering. Nothing was 
fartber from him than that. But he made every 
lady he spoke io feel as though he respected her, and 
had even a sort of chivalrous, high-toned admiration 
for her. 

Mrs. Pembroke delighted all the ladies. Sweet 
was the word they applied to her, they found her 
fascinating beyond expression. She was so affec- 
tionate, she had such pretty ways, she took such an 
interest in all their affairs, she praised them with 
such a naive earnestness, that really, she quite took 
them captive. Gentlemen she did not so much af- 
fect, though no one found any fault with her. They 
praised her, indeed, but in an unenthusiastic way. 
To them‘she was pleasdnt and polite, bat no more, 
or seldom any more. There was not a drop of co- 
quettish blood in her veins, evidently; and as evi- 
dently she was devoted heart and soul to her hus- 
band. 

As I grew more acquainted with them, I noticed 
this devotion of hers, and sometimes I was sorry to 
see it. A woman should love her husband certainly ; 
but the love of this woman was morbid and engross- 
ing beyond belief. She hated to be reminded of her 
ill health, and sometimes almost resenjed an inquiry 
concerning it. ‘The reason of this feverish gensitive . 
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ness became apparent to me before long. Sickness 
would separate her in some measure from him. Men 
do not like to have invalid wives. It all referred to 
him. Soshe bore pain with a smile, and dressed 
herself and went into company when, I dare say, she 
felt little enough like it. She watched him continu- 
ally with proud, fond eyes, but covertly, seeming to 
@ careless observer to be careless of him; gnd I saw 
also that she watched him jealously, and I could see 
that he was aware of her weakness, and humored it 
by being particular] y careful; but nevertheless she 
was jealously watchful of his intercourse with ladies. 
They had been married several years, and had no 
children, and that seemed to be a trouble to her. A 
man who has little ones at home to cling to his heart 
is not 80 likely to go astray. 

Among the first ladies to call on Mrs. Pembroke 
was Helen Malvern, and they soon, to my great an- 
noyance, became very intimate. Helen was always 
singing Mrs. Pembroke’s praises, but had very little 
to say about Mrs. Pembroke’s husband. 

“O yes, he is a very superior man,” she would gay, 
when any one praised him. ‘“ His writings aré cer- 
tainly uncommonly good, and he is said to be an 
excellent lawyer. Mrs. Pembroke says that he is 
very amiable. But isn’t she lovely?” 


Helen had seen immediately the wife's jealous dis-_ 
position, and had marked how her face cooled and 


her eyes grew suspicious when gushing young lad 


went into raptures over her husband. So she avoid-. {| 
ed that rock, and never mentioned Mr. Pembroke to © 


his wife, or never without necessity, 

“I should think you would be so proud of your 
husband, Mrs. Pembroke,” says pretty Fan Dasher. 
* He is so elegant, I’ve half a mind toenvy you. It 
really does seem that all the best men are married.” 

Mrs. Pembroke bowed coldly, and her blue eyes 
hardened. 

“Shouldn’t you be proud of such a husband?” 
says Fan, turning to Helen. : 

“«T suppose every woman is proud of her husband, 
and no woman, Iam sure, with better reason than 
Mrs. Pembroke,” said Helen, rather stiffly. “ But 
there is as much pride on the other side, and Me, 
Pembroke is quite as proud of his wife. I do not 
think that it is necessary to envy married women. 
Their husbands are what they make them; and any 
girl who chooses wel! in the first place, can make her 
husband a man whom she need not be ashamed of.” 

Fan stared and colored at this unusual strictness 
and disposition to lecture on the part of the easy 
Helen. 

‘I’m sure I would not envy the married woman 
whose husband you set your eyes on,” the girl re- 
torted, laughing, but bitterly. "7 

Helen had usuaily pretty good control of her face; 
but at this bold thrust she changed countenance. 
For a moment nothing was said. Fan had flung away, 
leaving the two ladies sitting face to face, one with 
eyes downcast, the other watching her with a sharp, 
dawning suspicion. It was nataral that any lady 
should be displeased at such an insinuation, bat 
Mrs. Pembroke observed that Helen had not >zen 
surprised. Could it be that this quiet young woman 
who never spoke of or noticed gentlemen had ever 
disturbed the peace of any married woman, or had 
the name of doing so? Ifa woman would try to at- 
tract any other woman’s husband, then she would 
try to attract Mr. Pembroke, his wife thought. 

Helen raised her head with an air of cold dis- 
pleasure. 

“The unprincipled boldness of our girls is Almost 
incredible,” she said, severely. “ But I hope, Mrs. 
Pembroke, that you will not think Fan a sample of 
our young ladies, though they are some of them free 
enough. I do not know another capable of making 
80 coarse & remark.” 

“There certainly seems very little principle in 
ladies now-a-days,” the other replied, rather coldly. 

“TI feel deeply insulted!” Miss Malvern went on 
with emphasis. r 

“ Why, she couldn’t mean that you flirt with mar- 
ried men,” said Mrs. Pembroke with affected light- 
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ness, looking at her friend with new eyes, scrutiniz- 
ing her every personal attraction, marking her voice, 
her manner of speech, ber very dress. 

‘* Don’t speak of such a thing!” exclaimed Miss 
Malvern, haughtily. 

They conversed a little longer, but in a constrained 
way, and Helen saw that the demon of jealousy was 
fairly on the alert, and henceforth her words, and 
looks, and actions would be watched mercilessly. 

Others approaching them relieved them from their 
somewhat embarrassing position. 

After a few minutes Mrs. Pembroke rose and ap- 
proached that part of the hall where Fan Dasher 
was, There was a fair in progress, and the ladies 
were superintending the placing and draping of 
the tables. . Fan has just put the Jast touch to the 
red and blue streamers that draped her table, and 
stood back to mark the etfect, when she heard a soit 
voice at her elbow. 

“It is very pretty, Miss Fanny. I think you will 
have the most attractive table here.” 

The girl tarned quickly, aud with a smile. She was 
bold enough, and not over delicate; but she admired 
Mrs. Pembroke, and would much rather be triends 
with her than not. 

* You like it?” she said, immediately. 
must be pretty.” 

They talked a few minutes, Fan trying to concil- 
iate; then Mrs, Pembroke tapped her on the arm 
and whispered : 

** You deserve a scolding, my dear; but since you 
afa not mean what you said, I will not give it to you. 
But how could you hurt Miss Malvern’s feelings so? 
It was very unkind of you;’ and the lady looked af- 
tectionately at her. 

** I'll risk her feelings!’ said the girl, bluntly. ‘I 
suppose I needn’t have talked about envying you 
your husband; bat I meant no harm, and I’m sure 
that | wouldn’t take him away from you if 1 could. 
I don’t wanthim. I think him a fine gentleman, 
but I am not at all desirous of captivating him. But 
I was provoked to have Helen take me up in that 
way,' when she is one of the greatest coquettes I ever 
knew.” 

** lm possible, my dear!” said Mrs. Pembroke, soft- 
ly. ‘* Miss Malvern prefers ladies to gentlemen. She 
never notices gentlemen much. Howcan you mis- 
take her s0?”’ 

The dunce of a girl did not know enough to see 
that she was being artfully pumped. She was only 
vexed at being blamed for the sake of Helen Malvern, 

“If lam mistaken,” she said, hastily, ‘I share 
the mistake with a good many others. And if Helen 
does not notice gentlemen much, she has a marvel- 
lous faculty for making them notice her. I don’t 
know how she does it, but shé has a way. They go 
crazy about her, and their wives and sweethearts, 
if they have any, break their hearts; and Helen 
rolls up her eyes and wonders why men will fall in 
love with her, and protests that she does not en- 
courage them, and cannot help their making sim- 
pletons of themselves. I don’t believe, Mrs. Pem- 
broke, that gentlemen get in that state without some 
sort of sly encouragement.” 

Some one was approaching, and the girl stopped 
talking and attended to her table again. Mrs. Pem- 
broke sank into a seat, still smiling, but as pale as 
marble. She glanced about the hall in search of 
Miss Malvern, and saw her standing near the door, 
evidently on the point of going out. It was a warm 
day, and the girl wore a fresh, delicate dress of pale 
green cambric, that made her logk like a pearl. She 
stood talking with a friend, and carelessly swinging 
in her hand a straw hat with trailing green ribbons. 
Her attitude was easy, and her whole appearance 
graceful, and indicative of strong health. 

Ah, health! there was the charm. If she had 
health, Mrs. Pembroke fancied that she would not be 
jealous of any woman’s rivalry. 

While she looked, Mrs. Pembroke saw through the 
entry outside the hall her husband coming up. He 
had promised to call for her, and give her his arm 
home. She watched him now with feverish eyes as 
he came near the door. She did not recollect hear- 
ing him speak of Miss Malvern, indeed, he seldom 
said much to her of any lady, and that bad been one 
of her attractions towards Helen. She had fancied 
that he did not quite like the young lady. 

He came along the entry without knowing who 
was inside the door, seeing only the flutter of those 
fresh emerald draperies, and when he reached the 
door and turned, if perhaps there might be one who 
claimed his acquaintance, Miss Helen Malvern’s face 
flashed round upon him. The anger and anxiety of 

_ the last half hour had given her a bright color, and 
her eyes were sparkling, her lips smiling. She was 
just in that state when anger looked like delight. . : 

Mr. Pembroke’s eyes were arrested immediately. 
He had never before seen her look so beautiful, and 
she had never before looked so amilingly on him. He 
had fancied, indeed, but had not said, that his wife’s 
friend did not like his wife’s husband; and this sud- 
den transition was all the more charming from its 
unexpectedness. He did not know how bright was 
the smile that rose to meet hers, but those watching 
eyes across the hall knew. 

**Do you know where my wife is?” he asked, look- 
ing admiringly into that fair face which now for the 
first time he discovered to be beautiful, asking the 
question only as an excuse to linger. 

Helen glanced across the hall, and saw Mrs. Pem- 
broke’s eyes fixed upon them. 

“ Let her look!” the girl thought, angrily. ‘‘If she 
has @ mind to be jealous, I will give her enough of 
it.?? 


“ Then it 





a She nodded lightly across to the lady, however, 





and peinted her out to herbusbard. Mr Pembroke , 
did not linger. To see his wife watching bis conver- | 
sation with a lady was enough to make him discon- 
tinue it. 

The war was opened from that moment, though 
outwardly all was smooth for a time. Helen still 
praised Mrs, Pembroke, and ran to meet ber, and 
smiled apon her; and Mrs. Pembroke still kept upa 
sort of friendship with her. A woman who is jeal- 
ous would always rather have the object of her 
jealousy under her eyes, for then she knows what 
she is up to. 

In this case it wasa mistake. Mr. Pembroke was 
too proud and too honorable to seek the society of a 
lady whom his wife discarded, but she was brought 
continually under his eyes. The leaven began to 
work. He looked to see what it was that made bis 
wife so suddenly jealous of this girl; and, looking, 
he found her dangerous. 

1 recollect one day we went, a party of us, toa 
beautiful grove up the river a little way, had a lunch 
and a walk, gathered autumn leaves, and floated 
down the river home. 

The situation of the town was very pretty, built on 
both sides of a small river that flowed southward, 
all the finest residences on its banks. Beech river 
had not the misfortune to be desecrated, as many 
New England rivers are, by sawmills. Its waters 
flowed, pure and bright, past lovely gardens, and 
were allowed to be beautiful without being harness- 
ed to a wooden or iron team. On this afternoon in 
September a few carriages took our party of twenty 
or so up the western river road toa bluff that gave 
us a fine view of the town and its surrounding coun- 
try. There we got out, and after admiring the land- 
scape a while, walked a mile to the grove where 
we were to gather our leaves. Fan Dasher came tu 
me just as we started on our walk, and hitched her- 
self unceremoniously on to my arm. Well, I didn’t 
care. I’d just as lief have her as anybody. I per- 
ceived after a while that she was dragging backward, 
that she turned often to admire the view, that she 
walked as slowly as possible, making every pretext 
to get behind the others. At length she whispered: 

“‘ What’s your hurry? Can’t you let them ahead?” 

I slackened up at once, perceiving that she had 
some meaning, and seconded so well her pretences 
that in a few minutes we were some little dis- 
tance behind the others, and had them aillin plain 
view. Nearest us were Mr. Pembroke with his wife 
leaning on his arm, and a lady and gentleman with 
them. Mrs. Pembroke walked slowly, and leaned 
heavily on her husband’s arm. But she laughed 
and chatted, and, apparently, her slow progress was 
merely a matter of taste. 

“Tnat woman is no more able to take this walk 
than a sick person just out of bed is,” Fan said. ‘It 
is nothing butegrit that makes her do it.” 

‘*But why does she care to hurt herself so?” I 
askert. 

“ Why, her husband would come to-day, whether 
she did or not, because his sister who is visiting them 
wanted to come. He must escort her; and his wife 
would come if it killed her. She will suffer for it in 
one way, at least. I hope she will not in more ways 
than one.” ; 

“ What do you mean?” I asked. 

Fan knew everything, she was one of those girls 
who pick up all the news that is stirring, go every- 
where, and keep their eyes peeled. 

Fan gave my arm a confidential squeeze, and began 
her explanation. 

‘Helen is upto her shines, and Mrs. Pembroke 
is wild.” 

*“‘ Then she is a silly woman,” I said, impatiently. 
* She has no more reason to be jealous of Helen than 
of you.” 

Fan sniffed her nose up. 

** Just you see,” she said. ‘‘ I wanted to get be- 
hind in order to watch everybody. Now you keep 
your eye on those two. Just see her now.” 

The “her” referred to was Helen. She was walk- 
ing with a young girl directly in front of the Pem- 
brokes, and she was certainly looking very pretty. 
As I watched her, I saw that she was weaving her 
spells, playing off every grace to attract the eyesof 
the man behind her. If Mrs. Pembroke paused, or 
turned to the other side of the road, or performed 
any mancuvre to get away from her, by some appa- 
rently careless act Helen would place herself in front 
of them again. It was a warm, bright day, and ske 
had put on a rufiled walking-dress of white alpacca 
that just allowed her stylish little boots to be seen. 
Over this she twisted a scarlet plaided scarf. A 
small toque of black velvet bound her fair clustering 
hair, and just in front rose a saucy aigrette of scarlet 
angi green feathers. Altogether, a dashing costume 
aS seen in a shady, forest road, with all the black- 

nm of pines, the gray of rocks, and the brown of 
October earth to set it off. Now as she walked, set- 
ting her foot daintiiy, she wound and unwound her 
scarf, flinging it about her in many a graceful turn, 
trailing itand balf turning ber head, when she want- 
ed to see behind her, pretending to see how near she 
could drop it toward the ground and not touch. Then 
she would catch it up, and give it a petulant fling 
over her shoulder, or wind it about her waist. 

It was a study to watch her, and once begun, the 
study was irresistibly fascinating. In that gentle 
and constantly varying play of motion and attitude 
she contrived to bring out every beauty of her per- 
son. Affecting to find her hair in danger of. falling, 
she put up both arms, still walking on, and noncha- 
lantly loosening a long silken tress to its full length, 
twisted it round again more securely. The small 
white hands, the long and luxuriant hair, the mas- 











sive coil, the glimpres of beautiful round arms 
brought out by that trick, all were fully displayed, 
and yet with an affectation of perfect unconscious- 
ness. Glancing at the Pembrokes I saw the lady 
trying to call ber husband’s attention to something 
at the side of theroad. Her profile was visible to us 
as she turned, and the expression of her face was 
full of passionate pain and bitterness. 

** Yes, my dear!’ her husband said at random, 
never turning his eyes from that pretty tableau in 
front of him. 

** Do you see?” said Fan. 

Of course I saw. 

* Let’s try to spoil her fan,” said Fan. ‘*Come!” 

We hastened a little, and without seeming to do 
it intentionally, got ourselves in between the Pem- 
brokes and Helen. She perceived us in a moment, 
and understood us, and plainly it was all she could 
do not to show anger at being detected and defeated 
at the same time. 

Once having got her spirit up, Helen was not one 
to be easily beaten; and once her game suspected, 
she cared no longer for disguise, but played out bold- 
ly. After a few minutes, finding that we really were 
determined to make a screen of ourselves, she struck 
off the track. The girl she had with her was one 
that such women affect, an easy, unattractive per- 
son who could be flattered and made a tool of. 

‘* Let’s get some of these pine-cones, Carrie,” Helen 
said to her, and stepping lightly over the little brook 
that ran by the roadside, began to pick up cones in 
the tree shadows. She was ten times as pretty there 
as she had been in the road. 

Mr. Pembroke paused involuntarily, as if to wait 
for them. 


‘*Come on!” said his wife, sharply. ‘* What are 


“you waiting for?” 


It was the first time I ever heard her speak sharp- 
ly, and the first time I ever saw him angry with her. 
For a few minutes they walked on silently and stiffly ; 
but well-bred people do not make a parade of their 
differences, and soon it seemed to be again all sun- 
shine with them. 

Helen kept herself in the rear all the rest of the 
way, and we were at the grove some time before she 
and her companion appeared with their belts stuck 
full of beautiful mosses, and bunches of pine-cones 
strung about them as tassels. 

The grove was a mingling of different kinds of trees, 
and the foliage was of every color. It was a place 
for picnics, and there was a circle of seats, and a sort 
of table. We rested there and had our luncheon, 
then went in search of leaves. 

“I’m going to stay here,” Mrs. Pembroke said, 
when the others started. ‘ 1 have no gift tor bush- 
ranging. I mean to be very selfish, though, and ask 
each one to contribute a leaf out of their sto:e for 
me.” 

She would not say that she was not able to walk 
aay further; but her pale face showed it. 

‘* My dear, we will make you guardian angel of the 
luncheon-baskets,” her husband said, arranging a 
shawl as a cushion over aseat, and tenderly enthron- 
ing her there. 

At first she did not look up athim. If she had, it 
would have been better, perhaps; for he was looking 
at her with very kind, and even admiring eyes. 1 
think that at the moment he noticed what all the 
others noticed, that Mrs. Pembroke was very beauti- 
ful. Her moist, heavy, dark hair was gathered loose- 
ly back under a little gray straw hat with blue rib- 
bons, her large violet eyes were clear and bright, and 
the soft gray of ber waiking-dress prevented her pale- 
ness from being too apparent. 

But she accepted his services carelessly, her eyes 
downcast, and when at last she did glance upat him, 
he was looking cff to where Helen Malvern stood 
leaning against a tree, her face drooping and full of 
sadness. The eyes of the wife followed his glance, 
and she drew her breath sharply, and turned toward 
Fan Dasher who stood near her. Mrs. Pembroke 
seemed to really like Fan now. 

**Shall I stay with you, Mrs. Pembroke?” 
asked, soitly. 

** No, dear!” was the answer. ‘I want you to go 
with the others.” As she spoke in a low voice, the 
lady gave Fan a strange, earnest, significant look. 

** Keep watch over the others!” I interpreted it 
to mean. 

Well, we all scattered to get our leaves, going dif 
ferent ways; all promising to bring the fairest leaf 
we found to the guardian angel of the luncheon- 
baskets. 

** You play gallant to Helen, and I will keepan eye 
on him ;” Fan whispered to me as we started. 

My part of the programme was something easier 
said than done. Helen was in the worst possible hu- 
mor. All the gentle softness which she usually kept 
up was now entirely cast aside. She scarcely an- 
swered me when I spoke to her, she turned her back 
upon me, she went off in another direction when I 
would have followed her. 

** Why, Helen, what are you vexed with me for?” 
I asked, as pathetically as | could, wanting all the 
time to tell her in plain @nglish what I thought of 
her. 

** T haven’t said that I was vexed ;”’ she flung out. 
* But I do not understand the reason of your sud+ 
den solicitude about, and attention to me.” 

**Am I very intrusive?” I asked, determined not 
to go if I could help it, and not caring a stick wheth- 
er she was pleased with me or not. 

*O, you have a right here as well as I, of course,”’ 
she said, insolently, and turning off in a tangent, 
said to her companion, ‘‘ Come, Carrie, let’s go and 
get some of those purple vines.” 


Fan 








It was impossible for any one to persist after that. 
I let her go, trusting to Fan to stand guard over the 
gentleman, and I returned to Mrs. Pembroke. 

She was sitting where we had left her, and looked 
up with startled eyes as I approached. 

** Why are you back?” she demanded. I took no 
notice of the sharpness of her voice when I saw the 
wretchedness of her tace. 

** Nobody wanted me there,” I said, smilingly, 
taking a seat beside her. “I hope Iam not equally 
unwelcome here.”’ 

‘© Who has discarded you?” she asked, quickly. 

* Firstly, Fan turned me off that she might act as 
guide to Mr. Pembroke and his sister, then Helen 
Malvern and her friend Carrie sulked at me for some 
unexplained reason. Sv here I am on your mercy.” 

Her face brightened a little as she listened eagerly. 
“ Helen and Carrie are alone together?” she asked. 
** Do they not go with the others?”’ 

** They are off in the hollow, and the others are at 
the opposite side of the grove,” I said. } 

She did not try to conceal her feelings from me. 
They were too powerful for concealment, and she 
saw that I wasa friend. She looked at me one mo- 
ment, in that searching, painful way she had, then 
put out ber small hand and touched my arm. 

** You have no idea what a torment it isto me not 
to be able to do as others do,” she said, in a low, 
shaking voice. ‘I struggle against it, but in vain. 
Now while the others range about, free to go as they 
will, I must sit here as if I were a cripple, or an old 
woman. You cannot imagine how wretched it is to 
be bound so when one is so young and full of all 
youthful desires and impulses.” 

I could only lock my silent sympathy. There was 
nothing to be said. 

** T cannot stay here!” she exclaimed in a moment, 
starting up. ‘ Give me your arm, and let us go this 
way,” turning towards the holiow where I had told 
her that Helen was. 

I gave her my arm in silence, and we walked over 
the soft and soundless mosses, my companion step- 
ping carefully to make no noise, and looking eagerly 
in every direction. 

I began to grow frightened. The way her breath 
came was not pleasant, and those quickly turning 
eyes were like fire. Suddenly her hand grasped my 
arm, and glancing at her, 1 saw her eyes fixed ona 
spot at our left. There sat Miss Helen Malvern un- 
der a tree; her face and eyes downcast, her expres- 
sion one of mingled anger and sadness, leaning to 
pull up the grasses at her feet. And beside her stood 
Mr. Pembroke, looking anxiously down on her, evi- 
dently speaking in a rapid, earnest manner. The 
others had disappeared, and these two were alone. 

* Hush!” whispered Mrs. Pembroke, and drew me 
swittly along, stepping noiselessly, all sign of languor 
and fatigue quite gone. 

I was scarcely satistied with the {part I was play- 
ing, but there was no help for it. Wecame close to 
them, and they had not perceived us. There my 
companion paused, and leaning heavily on my arm, 
bent forward and listened. 

**] am sorry that you do not enjoy our picnic ;” the 
gentleman was saying in a low, tender voice. 

‘*IT am sorry [I came,” Helen said, mournfully. 
*“Someway I feel homesick, I don’t know why. I 
suppose it is because Iam lonesome. In order toen- 
joy one’s self in company, I think one should have 
at least one near friend there. I have no one here 
bat mere acquaintances.” 1 

She ended the words with a sigh. 

“Tam sure that your acquaintances must all be 
friends,” the gentleman said, still more tenderly. 

**O, please don’t compliment!” she exclaimed, 
raising her eyes to give him one fleet, reproachful 
glance, then dropping them again. 

‘7 can answer for myself,”’ he said, earnestly. “I 
assure you of my friendship, Miss Malvern.” 

She locked up again with a brightening, inquiring 
expression, like a hbalf-glad, balt-doubting child. 
‘© In earnest?”’ she said; and with the faint smile 
that bewitching dimple began to faintly play in her 
cheek, her humid eyes to grow iustrous, and a color 
to flush her face. 

‘*In earnest!’ he replied, meeting ber eyes with a 
gaze which none but a lover should give. 

** Q, then Iam content!” she exclaimed, brightly, 
blushixg, and dropping her eyes again. 

The blush was reflected in his face. His expression 
was one of delight. 

‘Never believe anything different!” he said. “I 
can never be any other toyou. Even against appear- 
ances you must trust that. And in proof of it, I 
crown you.” 

As he spoke, he took from .is arm a wreath of tiny 
golden leaves he had been weaving together, and 
dropped on to her fair, uncovered hair. 

* O, my God! my God!” muttered Mrs. Pembroke, 
leaning heavily against me. 

“Do not mind it!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why should 
you place such importance on the actions of an un- 
principled coquette? Believe me who know men. 
A man’s eyes may be caught momentarily by such a 
one, and he may like to watch ber artful ways, but 
in his heart he will despize her.” 

“| know better!” she moaned, ‘“‘A man does not 
need to respect a womau in order to love her. He 
looked at her as he used to lock at me before we were 
married. I tell you, he loves her!” 

I would have combated this assertion if I could, 
but I could not. I believed, indeed, that Mr. Pem- 
broke did love the girl. 

Even as he dropped the crown, the gentleman 
heard some one coming from an opposite direction, 
and turned to meet Fan and his sister. The sudden 
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change in the attitude and expression of these two 
was enough to show that they were perfectly aware 
that their position was a doubtful one, and needed 
concealment, 

We got back to the grove, and after a few minutes 
the others joined us. I was pleased with Mrs. Pem- 
broke’s self-control. She sat quiet and smiling, but 
with a high color in her cheeks that showed excite- 
ment, and received the gay tribute that the others 
showered over her. After a while we went down to 
the boats that had been brought up river for us, and 
floated down with the tide. 

Mr. Pembroke was very attentive to hia wife, and 
he and Helen did not seem to notice each other; but 
she sat in the boat where he could see her, and leaned 
over the side, silent, trailing her white hand in the 
water. 

She had put her hat on again; but the gold 


freeze. On the 231 day of December, the day after 


sent. 


my return, I went up to call on Mrs. Pembroke. I 
was shocked at the change in her. Her face was 
white and thin, her eyes wild, and her manner ab- 
She had other visitors besides me, and though 
she made an effort to entertain them, her mind was 
evidently elsewhere. ‘ 

** Dy stay!” she said, earnestly, as I rose to go, af- 
ter a short call. 

Icould not stay then, but promised to come up 
again the next day. I saw that she wanted to see 
me alone, and though I shrank from an interview 
which could do neither of us any good, I could not 
refuse the poor lady the chance she desired to pour 
out her troubles. 

1t was late in the afternoon when I went down the 
street from Judge Pembroke’s house and turned into 
the principal business street of the city. On my way 





wreath was bound closely to her bosom. va 

‘* What kind of leaves are those, Miss Malvern?” 
Mrs. Pembroke asked. ‘No, not those; that little 
yellow wreath, I mean.” 

**O, they are only little beech leaves,” Helen said, 
8 veetly, without cffering to move the wreath. 

“They are very pretty,” the lady said; ‘* pray, 
where did you get them?” 

“In the hollow,” was the ready and quiet answer, : 
without the slightest sign of embarrassment, though 
Helen must have perceived by the questioning that 
the lady either knew or suspected something. 

‘May I look at them?” asked Mrs. Pembroke, in 
a toue of command. 

*O certainly, if Ican get them free;” the young 
lady replied; and forthwith began to make a great 
parade of untieing the wreath from its loving rest- 
ing-place. But if she expected to be spared the 
trouble, she was mistaken, for Mrs. Pembroke waited 
coolly, till the wreath was disengaged, then took it 
from the hand that offered it, and began to examine 
its make. 

**It reminds me of wreaths you used to make for 
me, Willis,” she said, looking smilingly at her hus- 
band. “ Lot me keep it, Miss Malvern, in remem- 
brance of those days departed never to return. You 
don’t value it, of course. It cannot be a souvenir to 
you.” 

Helen sail nothing, only half nodded, and turned 
away quickly, to lean over the boat-side. 

Five minutes after, Mrs. Pembroke exclaimed, 
* My wreath is gone!” and glancing back, we saw it 
floating on the water, But it was crushed out of all 
shape. ‘I must have leaned against it,’’ the lady 
said. 

* Wasn’t that pretty plain?” said Fan Dasher to 
me as we went home together. 

It wasn’t long before the whole town knew that 
Mrs. Pembroke was jealous of her husband and Helen 
Malvern, and knew aiso that the gentleman was cer- 
tainly much interested in Helen. It was astonish- 
ing how often they happened to meet, by the merest 
accident, apparently, how in public places they were 
always so placed as to have each otherin view, how 
well-infurmed they seemed to be of each other’s 
movements. Strange stories began to be whispered 
about. It was said that the wife, growing frantic 
with jzalousy, had complained to her husband’s un- 
cle, that the judge had spoken to his nephew, and 
that Mr. Pembroke had resented the insinuations 
with the utmost haughtiness, had told his uncle that 
his wife had always been jealous of him, and that he 
shoulc regard it as an uupardonable insult if any 
one should ever again pay attention to her nonsense, 
or repeat it to him. He said that he respected as 
much as he admired Miss Malvern, and should not 
permit himself to be forced to give up her acquaint- 
ance. To his wife, it was said, he had been still more 
hélghty, even threatening. He accused her of hav- 
ing compromised his good name, and seriously int 
jured his reputation and prospects with her slanders. 
She had retorted by telling him all thatshe had seen, 
a:cusing him of being in love with Helen. 

* J am not in love with you, when you are so un- 














lovely,” he had retorted. 

Tais was the first word of unkindness he had ut- 
tered to her. Formerly, when she had shown jeal- 
ousy he had petted and soothed her, and avoided the 
society of the person to whom she objected. Now he 
boldly said that he should no longer defend himself 
from her aspersions. 

Her power was indeed over, the wretched woman 
saw. If she had accused him in the hope to hear | 
again those assurances of affection so long unheard, 
she was bitterly disappointed. There was no word 
of love for her, no denial of love for another. He 
simply and haughtily refused to defend himself any | 
longer. 

Mrs. Pembroke was one who, when driven by love 
and jealousy, would go to any length. She forgot 
everything else, she cared not for scandal, nor dan- 
ger. She lost herself completely. It was asserted 





tire, watching her husband’s office to see if he was 
there, or watching Helen Malvern’s house. 

About that time I went away from Grantville, and 
was gone amonth. When I came back a pretty bud- | 
get greeted me. It was notorious that Mr. Pembroke | 
and Helen Malvern were in love with each other, 
and though no one could say that they met privately, 
people were on the watch for them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pembroke lived in the same house, but they were in 
reality entirely separated, and the husband had 
threatened a legal separation if she interfered with 
him. 

It was now about Christmas, anda fine open win- 
ter. The weather was scarcely colder than October, 


I had to pass our circulating library, and, remember- 
ing a book that I wanted, I stepped in. It was a 
place of rendezvous for the young folks, and some who 
were not so young, and often in the evenings the 
meetings there were quite literary soirees. 

There were two persons in the room besides the li- 
brarian, and those were Mr. Pembroke and Miss 
Malvern. I nodded coldly to both, and got my book 
without saying a word to either of them. They had 
been standing some distance apart, but as Helen 
took her book and went towards the door, she passed 
him. They both glanced at the librarian who was 
bending over his book, then swiftly extended their 
hands to each other, clapsed them, gave a glance 
into each other’s eyes, and parted quickly. I had 
been standing with my back toward them, and they 
had not looked out for me. 

That was enough for me. I resolved on one thing; 
in a day or two, as soon as I could make it convenient, 
I would call on that young woman and give her such 
a lecture asshe deserved. I would tell her, more- 
over, that unless she entirely broke off all acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Pembroke, she should be banished 
from every decent house in town. I knew it could 
be done. People were angry enough with her 
already. Tae next day it was late when I went up 
to see Mrs. Pembroke. She was out, but had lefta 
note for me. Ovxly a line it was, and written almost 
illegibly. 

“Come immediately to Patterson’s hall.’’ 

I went, wondering what could be going on there to 
interest Mrs. Pembroke. 

Patterson's hall was in a large block given up to 
stores and offices, and was now being used for a danc- 
ing school. As I went up the stairs [ heard the lit- 
tle ones above taking their lesson to the master’s 
violin. On the first landing I passed Mr. Pembroke’s 
office; on the second where the hall was in the rear, 
I was about passing the door of Miss Carrel’s dress- 

making rooms, when the door of the back room 
opened and Miss Carrel herself beckoned me in. I 
entered. y 

‘* Mrs. Pembroke wanted me to watch for you, and 
show you in where she is;” she whispered, with 
great caution, and led me to a long, large closet that 
had a glass door in the fartier end leading into the 
ladies’ dressing-room attached to the hall. A door 
connected the ladies’ with the gentlemen’s dressing- 
room, and both opened into the hall on one side, and 
into a corridor on the other. The glass door in this 
closet was locked and curtained, and the closet was 
quite dark except for the faint light that came 
through this curtain. As I was admitted by the 
other door, I saw a woman whom instantly I knew 
to be Mrs Pembroke, crouched close to this glass 
door, peeping through a rentin the curtain. I did 
not stop for thought, but advanced noiselessly to her 
side, and drawing the curtain a little aside, looked in 
too. 
I saw a sight that made me grind my teeth. There 
stood Willis Pembroke and Helen Malvern in each 
other’s arms. They had evidently just met, she 
coming in through the hall where she had left a little 
niece to take a dancing-lesson, he entering through 
the corridor. 

“At last I hold you to my heart!” he exclaimed, 
kissing her over and over. 

She answered only by putting her arms up and 
winding them about his neck. 

** Say you love me!” he cried, almost beside him- 
self. 

* Ah! you know I love you!” she answered, soft- 
ly. “It isl whoshould doubt. You only fancy me. 


to-morrow ;” she said; and without looking at it, I 
knew that the letter was for Helen Malvern. 

“You need not go home with me,” she said, in 
that same quiet way. ‘‘ Good-by!” 

She gave her small, cold hand to me, looked at me 
@ moment, then turned away. 

‘‘Good-by!”’ she said again to Miss Carrel, and 
kissed her. Then she pulled her veil down and went 
out. . 

Ihardly slept a wink that night; and the next 
morning almost as soon as daylight a boy brought 
me a note. 

“ Mrs. Pembroke told me to bring it to ye early, 
sir,” the boy said. ‘She gave it to me last night.” 

Itore it open. ‘ Go in the morning and ask Helen 
Malvern to go to walk with you at the foot of her 
garden on the river-bank,” was written there. 
**Then look along the water for my Christmas pres- 
ent, and when you find it, give her the note.” 

** She is certainly crazy,” I thought. 

But as soon as it was decent to call on a lady, I 
went to the Malverns, It was asoft and lovely morn- 
ing, and Helen stood outon the veranda. Shesmiled 
brightly at sight of me, and called out, “A merry 
Christmas.” 

“Come down to the river,” I said, trying to speak 
quietly. There were others about. 

She took my arm, and we walked down to the 
bank, she chatting gayly a'l the way, I silent. 

The banks were a little steep here, just enough to 
make the water doep, and a rock ran out into the 
water, making 4 little cove above it. 

** Come out on the rock,” I said, half a mind to 
push her into the river when I got her there. 

She laughed, and held out her hand for assistance, 
glancing down at the water at the same moment. 
Asshe did so, she shrieked out, and drew back, 
white and trembling. I looked where she had looked, 
and there among the long reeds and grasses, floated 
the black-robed form, and the white, dead face of Mrs. 

Pembroke! 

‘See your work!” I cried out, “and read her last 
words to you!” 

I crushed the letter into her hand, and sprang 
down the bank, but without hope to rescue ought 
save a lifeless form. 

Well, there was excitement enough, and if ever 
public malediction fellon any one, it fell on those 
two offenders. Mr. Pembroke did not dare to bury 
his wife in Grantville, for the crowds who would have 
come to her funeral would scarcely have tolerated 
him tocome near her. He took her to the city, and 
he never returned. 

I did not spare the story, and others spoke and 
acted as they thought. Helen Malvern found the 
place too hot to hold her, and she too went. But she 
and Mr. Pembroke never came together. She fol- 
lowed him, but that rade shock had awakened him 
from his dream. 

The day after Mrs. Pembroke was found, one of 
the many visitors who went to the spot of her death 
picked up acrusbed letter addressed to Helen Mal- 
vern, and signed by the woman she had wronged. 
There was but one line in it: 

** | wish you a merry Christmas!” 
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A GIANT PIE. 


One of the greatest efforts of the celebrated Ude’s 
life was the construction of an enormous game-pie, 
which the Earl of Sefton wished to present to the 
appreciative corporation of Liverpool. This pie was 
to be a monster proof of the author’s learning and 
generosity. Its contents were to be of the best; it 
was to overflow with good things; it was to be an 
Amalthea’s horn, brimming with bonne-bouches. 
Oae fine morning, inspired by the sunshine that 
streamed round him as he stood monarch of all he 
surveyed in the earl’s kitchen—M. Louis Eustache 
Ude, formerly cook of Louis the Sixteenth—collected 
around him great piles of game, poultry, veal, ham, 
bacon, forcemeat and truffles. His caskets of spices 
stood near him, open, a bin of flour was at hand, and 
huge rolls of flower-scented Devonshire batter were 
within call. Let us follow the alchemist of the 
Kitchen through ajl his enchantments, for even to 
think of them with the mind’s eye—if the mind’s eye 
can think, which we do not feel quite certain about— 
gives one the keenest seaside appetite. Ude first 
buttered a large brazier pan, and then lined it as one 
would line a hat, with a thin unctuous sheet of fat 








You will soon forget.” 

“Never!” he exclaimed, passionately. ‘I never | 
knew what love was till I loved you; and now there | 
is no more change.” 

“IT never see you! I never hear from you!” she | 
murmured, reproachfully. 

“Think how Iam watched, my own,” he answered, | 
holding her fundly to him. 


** Bat we will write. I 


bacon. In the centre, he gravely placed a very 
large turkey, breast downward, well larded, and 
stuffed with tour very tine boned and larded pullets, 
seasoned with salt, pepper and allspice, and with 
forcemeat laid in the trenches of the backs. The 
great composer then deposited round the patriarch 
turkey, the centre of all, eight boned and larded 
pheasants, seasoned and stuffed with truffles, and in- 


will write you a letter to-night to the same name’ as side each pheasant was a boned and larded partridge, 


like a taan’s hand.” 
There was a stir in the hall, some of the children 


were coming, and the two, afver one more clinging ' 


embrace, parted hastily. Mr. Pembroke went cut 
into the corridor, and Miss Malvern went to meet 
her little charge. 

I shall never forget the face that Mrs. Pembroke 
turned on me. It was like the face of the dead. 

She said nothing, only looked at me, and we went 
out of the closet. 

‘Can you give me writing materials, Miss Car- 
rel?” she asked, quietly. 

Miss Carrel brought them, almost weeping, and 
Mrs. Pembroke wrote a few minutes, sealed the let- 





that she had been seen out in the evening in male at- | before, and you can drop an answer, directed to lock | on the principle of the Chinese puzzle, and promis- 


ing well for the fature. Thechinks and cavities were 
filled in with truffles, calf’s liver, bacon, livers of 
game and fowls, and the white flesh and dark opaq ue 
livers of six rabbits, which had been chopped into 
forcemeat to garnish the monster corporation pie. 
But this was a mere sketch at present. The troops 
were on the ground, it is true, but the real battle 
had yet to be won. A-shovelof coals too much on 
the oven-fire, and the splendor of a Sefton might be 
doomed to dust and ashes. Ude, gay and sanguine, 
then stuffed in a good deal of larded veal, some spec- 
ial wedges of ham, and twenty pounds of fragrant 
and carefully culled truffles. He covered the whole 
with a sheet of fat bacon, seasoning it all over; he 


hermetically closing the brazier by putting a} paper 
all round the cover, put it in the oven for a flery 
probation of two hours. It was then allowed to get 
quite cool, and was tempered by imprisonment in an 
ice-house to make it thoroughly'cold. Ude then 
dipped the brazier into warm water to loosen the 
contents, and, the first stage of the work of art be- 
ing over, he removed the gravy and fat, and put the 
meat, etc., into a temporary purgatory of ice. 

The paste had now to be made. He first threw 
about a coal-scuttle full of flour into a vast earthern 
bowl, and prepared the butter in a stewpan with 
boiling water and some salt. The flour was beaten 
up into a paste with a giant woolen spoon, then 
worked on the dresser, and placed before the fire for 
a@ moment, covered with a cloth, to help the manipu- 
lation. So far, so good. Ude felt like Phidias, when 
chis elling out the form of Apollo, or like Cellini, 
when in the fiery agony of casting his famous statue 
of Perseus. The fate of Europe seemed to hang 
upon that pie. Heaven only knew what indigestions 
among the worthy corporation the failure of that 
paste might occasion. Ude next spread on the hon- 
ored table of the venerated earl, a large, thick sheet 
of paste, and moulded the inner walls of the treasure- 
house of delicacies. The iced meat was already firm, 
and jellied together to receive its envelop, which 
Ude skillfully lapped over the top. He then covered 
the top with a second vast sheet, and pasted it down 
over the first, shaping it as he did so, and moulding 
the walls with architectural hand and dexterous ma- 
sonic fingers. When form and symmetry were ob- 
tained, Ude squeezed out of the fat putty-like ;paste, 
a projecting border to form the foot, and with nimb le 
fingers pinched out a border and cornice-rims for the 
top. With a large ring of paste the Ulysses of the 
kitchen framed a chimney to the pie, as a sort of ven- 
tilating shaft, and also shaped a garland of sharp, 
myrtle-like leaves to wreath the ring and chimney 
aforesaid, while all around he wove a trellis-work of 
brittle thread, and spread vine-leaves of paste, and 
made a sort of low wall round the flue, to prevent 
the gravy and fat from boiling over, and so spoiling 
the monster corporation pie. The great work was 
now nearly accomplished; it only wanted two or 
three finishing touches from the master-hand. Ude 
brushed the pie with a dorure, and then gravely and 
thankfully placed it in a moderate and carefully- 
tempered oven. It took three long hours, and it was 
all the fire could do in that time to blend those fla- 
vors and soften those intermingled meats. Before 
he withdrew it from the oven, Ude, ever cautious, 
thrust with thoughtful probe into the chimney of the 
monster, a long keen larding-pin, to make the final 
assay, and try if the meat were soft enough and 
thoroughly done down to the lowest stratum. He 
next, with learned unction and placid triumph, 
added, down the funnel, the gravy and fat hoarded 
from the brazier. Healso made a jelly of bones of 
fowls, rabbits, turkeys apd pheasants, and some 
knuckle of veal and ham highly seasoned with spice, 
bay-leaves, sweet basil, thyme, cloves, mace, cayenne 
and plenty of salt. Then reducing this jelly, part of 
it was poured, when boiling, into the pie. This pie 
took two days to become cold. It required great 
care to lift, as it was tuo heavy for one French cook. 
The remaining jelly was spread over the pie when it 
was opened. It was indeed a veritable chef-d'euvre, 
reflecting much credit on Ude’s heart, but more upon 
his head. It gave great satisfaction to the generous 
ear], who, as the cruel wits said, had intended giving 
the town a library, but was convinced that the pie 
would be more appreciated. 





SCHOOL AT HOME. 


Few persons realize how much may be done in a 
thousand pleasant ways athome. Leta parentmake 
a companion of his child, converse with him famil- 
jiarly, put to him questions, answer inquiries, com- 
municate facts, the result of his reading or observa- 
tion, to awaken his curiosity, explain difficulties, the 
meaning of things, and all this in an easy, playful 
manner, without seeming to impose a task, and he 
himself will be astonished at the progress which will 
be made. The experiment is so simple, that none 
need hesitate about its perfurmance. The first im- 
portant requisite is, that there be mutual confidence 
between the parent and child; in every season and 
in every place there may be such lessons and recita- 
tions as shall benefit both; imparting new facts and 
principles to one, and elucidating new views, and 
giving them new force to the other. If, at the barn, 
the boy may be required to give the principle of rais- 
ing water by the pump, or some other questions in 
hydraulics; if teaming, or ploughing, why the work 
is performed easier when the team is near the load 
then whether removed; if in the morning when 
grass is sparkling in pearly drops, how dew is depos- 
ited; or, if in the silent and impressive evening hour, 
why is he chilled in passing the valley, and finds 
again the genial warmth on ascending the hill, 
When around the fireside, daughters may state the 
principle upon which smoke ascends the chimney, 
and why the air is warmest at the top of the room. 
At another time, why the pitcher sweats in the hot 
noon, or the ‘‘ dough rises” in the pan. By thus ob- 
serving events as they pass, we are always at school: 
both old and young, teachers and pupils in turn. A 
new enthusiasm is kindled in the breast of each oth- 
er, while new desires for improvement are awakened, 
and new sources for it are developed at each recitation. 





Time never passes so slowly and tediously as to the 
idle and listless. The best cure for dullness is to keep 
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parted from it with a longing, lingering look; and 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEAVEN. 


ad 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 
———eeeeee 


A shore where you and I, 

Parted on bitter seas for years and years— 

Weary of wind, and wave, and sea-bird'’s cry— 

Shall hear, adown the reach of some far, shining beach, 
Kach calling unto each, in old, familiar speech, 

Through floods of rapturous tears. 


A land where you andl, 

Tired of the summer heat and winter cold, 

Above the brink of Death's great mystery 

Shall stand in glad surprise, eyes looking into eyes, 
With that strange ecstasy we knew of old. 


A life where you and I, 

Lost now in storms, yet ever ark-ward driven, 

Amid the things that change no more nor die, 

Again shall find Love sweet, and I, low at your feet, 

All falsehood torn apart, all ache, and wrong, and smart, 
Can lay my naked heart, forgiving and forgiven. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ARTHUR ST. JOHN’S PRIDE. 





BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


I KNEW, that night, that Arthur St. John loved 
meas aman can love but once in a lifetime; but I 
knew, also, that his pride would stand forever be- 
tween our lives. For this I hated him as he, nor even 
I, would have believed a woman could hate, and for 
this I vowed I would be revenged. 

There is but a line between intense love and in- 
tense hate. That line I had already passed. My 
heart was cold and resolute as an executioner’s knife, 
and quite as pitiless. 

If he had repented, it would have been too late 
now, for I was not a woman to forget so easily, and 
the look, which had frozen my blood and stricken my 
soul into such awfu! silence, could not now be re- 
called. Yet, how I had loved him! and, worse, how 
I had yielded to his tenderness! This proud, haugh- 
ty man, who had wound the tendrils of my heart 
about his own, who had made me 80 wholly bis that 
life without him was worse than death, and, harder 
and more humiliating to remember than all, who had 
read my inmost soul like an open book, and perhaps 
exulted in his knowledge, ah, let him beware! His 
day had been, but mine was coming. He had looked 
upon me, smiled beckoningly into my eyes, loved me, 
and now, at last, dared to scorn me. He should see 
that only a brave man could do that! 

I walked across the room, and, opening an ebony 
box, took out a jewelled crucifix, and pressed it to 
my heart. I am not a Catholic, but a saintly nun 
had placed that image around my mother’s neck 
upon her wedding-day, and when she died, a year af- 
terwards, it was taken from her, to be preserved for 
the tiny waif who had thus sadly commenced its 
motherless life. You see it was fitting that I should 
cross hands upon it now. 

Afterwards, 1 went below for my father. There 
were only be and I, and we were more like close 
friends than father and daughter. He would have 
sold himself to have purchased my happiness, and 1 
—what would I not have done for him? He was 
writing, as I entered, but dropped his pen the mo- 
ment he saw my face. 

“So it has come to this?” he said, starting to his 
feet. “ By Heaven! that man shall pay dearly for 
playing the fool under my roof.” 

“1 have spoken of no one, father,” I answered, 
quietly. 

“But that look in your eyes. It kills me, Mar- 

t.”* 

“ It will not kill me, until I have done my work,” I 
answered, resolutely. ‘‘Your daughter is made of 
sterner stuff than that, I trust. Not for any man’s 
scorn shall my cheek lose its color or my heart its 
co iad 

**O my child! my child!” he groaned, sinking into 
his chair again, and covering his face. 

“T tell you that I can bear it,” I answered; “ but 
I must have gold, and a position equal to his. There- 
fore—are you listening?—I shall marry St. John’s 
father.” 

There was not an atom of color left in my father’s 
face as his hands dropped. 

IT cannot allow it, ever.” 

I drew up a chair, and sat down before him. 

* Father, you must not only allow it, but you must 
intimate to him that if he seeks me again his suit 
will not be rejected,” I answered, steadily. “ Do 
you not see that I shall then have the man who has 
placed me beneath the heel of his pride at my mer- 
cy? He has never dreamed that he had a rival in his 
own father, and he must not dream it until I enter 
their house.” 

‘Your courage will fail; I cannot doom you to 
such a life.” 

“Tt is all that is left for me. Be revenged, I will; 
make him suffer, 1 must and can, for he loves me 
more than he thinksof now. If I lose my soul, 1 
must accomplish this!” 

Six months afterwards, I entered the manston of 
the St. Johns as its lawful mistress, and that night 
Arthur was to come home, and meet his father’s 
wife, without a single word of warning. We had 
been married privately, while he was off on an ex- 
cursion of a week, and no one, aside from my father, 
had been in our confidence. 

I had prepared myself with studied care to meet 
‘aa and I meant that the blow should tell. I knew 





that I had never been more lovely than I was then; 
my eye had never been brighter, nor, fortunately, 
my heart steadier. 

We were in the parlor, with relatives who were our 
guests, when the servant announced Mr. Arthur St. 
John. His father stepped to the door, met him, and, 
leading him across the room to where I was, said: 

“ This is my wife, Mrs. St. John, Arthur.” 

I smiled, and extended my hand, but was careful 
to keep my eyes upon his face. It would not do to 
miss the look upon it. There was a startled, fright- 
ened flash of his eyes, bis lips shut for a moment 
fiercely, then he said, in bland, smooth tones: 

**I welcome you, Mrs. St. John.” But I thought 
he would have crushed my hand in his. 

As we were left alone for a moment, he said, sud- 
denly, under his breath: 

“Are you mad, or am I dreaming?” 

“ Neither, only you did not know why I doted upon 
your company so. I used to wonder whether you 
suspected it.” 

It was alla lie; but I had sold my soul already, so 
it mattered little, and it was absolutely necessary, 
for the accomplishment of my plans, that he should 
believe now that I loved bis father. Then 1 entered 
into a lively conversation upon indifferent subjects, 
to put him at his ease, and to let him see that if I did 
no: love him, I liked him as my husband’s son. 

We had a gay house from the first. I should have 
died otherwise, I believe; but no matter what guests 
we had, Arthur always escorted me. His father was 
glad to be relieved, and it was proper, if any one took 
his place, that his son should; but how he would 
have raved, had he known the net I was laying for 
him! 

Without compromising myself in his eyes, I drew 
his heart to me with a tenfold cord of love, and I so 
blinded him to truth and right, that he thought me 
anangel. He was infatuated—like a bird who looks 
into its charmer’s eyes, and sinks down, duwn sweet- 
ly into that dream from which it never awakes. 
Once, when he was leaning back in an arm-chair, 
complaining of indisposition, I went up softly behind 
him, and, leaning over, smoothed his locks, and, 
touching his lips with my own, said: 

“Is my poor boy sick?” But I could have cursed 
bim easier. 

I think I never hated him as I did that day, for I 

could not forget for an instant what his pride had 
been; and, besides, I had just learned that he had 
intended taking a trip to Kurope b fore our marriage, 
and that then he had meant to say adieu to me for- 
ever. Could I be a woman, and look upon such cow- 
ardice with indifference? 
. After he was surprised by finding me his step- 
mother, he put off his tour with some slight excuse, 
and remained at home with us, as 1 fully meant he 
should. 

And still the play went on. If he looked into my 
eyes, I met and answered the look; if he wished to 
converse, I was ready. I made myself necessary to 
him in a thousand ways, and all the time treated him 
with that freedom which my husband’s son might 
expect. Whatever tenderness I gave to him, was 
carefully covered with some friendly words, which, 
however, would not prevent the poison frum doing 
its work. 

But the cords began to draw too tightly. He grew 
restless, and the storm in his soul began to show upon 
his face. 

** What has happened?” I asked him, one night, 
after we had been singing together. ‘ You look 
furious.” 

“The devil has me. 
fiercely. 

** Nonsense! Sit down, and I will exorcise the evil 
spirit with a song.” 


That is all,” he answered, 








“Ah, Margaret, if we were but upon Sicilian 
shores, you and I.” 

He had never dared call me Margaret before. 

* Yes, I should be glad to visit foreign lands,” I 
answered, slowly, ‘‘but your father is not ready 
yet.” 

Something which sounded like a curse came 
through his teeth; he turned and strode from the 
room, and, five minutes after, I heard the clatter of 
his horse’s hoofs upon the frozen road. 

In an hour he was brought in by fuur men, he hav- 
ing been thrown from his horse, and fatally injured. 
I had him taken into his room, and the physician 
sent for. 

“No, he would not live an hour,” he said, as he 
looked upon him. 

And then I put them all out. 
now. 

“Arthur!” I said, bending down, and looking into 
the eyes which were already growing dim. ‘“ Can 
you hear me? Listen! A year ago, you came—” 

He opened his eyes; the film seemed to clear away, 
and, throwing his arms around my neck, he drew my 
face to his. 

“If I must die, do not leave me. Mother, friend, 
whatever you are, you are dear as my own soul to 
me. I thought you loved me once, but I meant to 
leave you. God has rewarded me for my sin. For- 
give me! O Jesas! help me! save me! Where are 
you, Margaret?” He was dead in a moment. 

From then until now—and O, what weary, slow- 
dragging years they have been!—I have known to 
the full what remorse means. I have drained the 
bitter cup to its dregs. Whether there is repentance 
for me, I know not; but this I know, that to my dy- 
ing day I can never put the look upon that dead 
man’s face away from my eyes, and, remembering 


I must see him alone 


i 
} 
| 
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bat a Hight may bring forth. 


BY KEITH LEE. 


AN hour’s hard riding sped me so rapidly on my 
way that I drew in the rein, fearing my horse’s 
strength would be exhausted before I reached my des- 
tination. The wind still blew wildly, and the rain 
fell in sheets; but I was amply; protected by the wa- 
ter-proof suit in which I was encased. I suffered 
my panting steed to hang his weary head and pick 
his way through the mud and the loose rolling stones 
washed up by the pelting torrents. I knew I was 
now near Mr. Tbornbridge’s seat, and my thoughts 
began again to dwell upon bis sad fate in being cut 
off so suddenly in the prime of life. My imagination, 
was busy in searching cut a cause for his persistency 
in sending for me to make bis will, when death was 
80 near that there was doubt if he could survive till 
I might reach him. 

Pvoor Frank Thornbridge! He was my friend in 
early boyhood, though six years my senior. He was 
my ideal of all that was noble and manly, and re- 
turned my adoration with avery sincere liking on 
his part. His frendship for me was not strong enough 
to survive the rupture of our daily intercourse, which 
took place when he unexpectedly succeeded to the 
large inheritance of a grand-uncle, who, from mere 
hatred to his near connections, selected this distant 
scion of his family as the recipient of his large un- 
entailed estate. 

While Frank was the only son of a poor widow, he 
was a great favorite, and was named but to be 
praised. But on this accession to his worldly pros- 
perity, more critical eyes were cast upon him from 
the obscure circle in which he had been brought up. 
Strange rumors to be connected with my knight, 
sans reproche, reached my unwilling ears. I would 
not credit, would not listen to these tales; but alas! 
Ihad no power of disproving. Frank, on leaving us 
for his new home, had been overwhelming with his 
assurances that our friendship should live forever; 
no earthly difference in our stations should enter our 
hearts; he was to be my protector and defender; he 
would make my fortune, and we were to be living 
exemplifications of David and Jonathan, Damon and 
Psthias, and all such shining lights. I have no 
doubt he was sincere at the time; he was only igno- 
rant of himself and the world he wasto enter. I 
never saw him again for six years. How could I 
then contradict any stories to his disadvantage? I 
could only still love him and trust in him. I went 
to study in an attorney’s office, and made my way 
solely by my own efforts. He happened to have 
business one day with Deadleigh, in whose office I 
was. He recognized me, met me with his old warmth 
and said he should callto see me soon. I really ex- 
pected him, but he never came. Since then 1 had 
seen him some half a dozen times; the last was 
about a month befure. He seized my hand with 
enthusiasm. e 

** How do you do, old boy? What are you doing 
with yourself? Going to bea judge, I suppose, or 
lord chancellor perhaps! How is your wife? Lady 
Georgianna is going to call upon her very soon. I 
want you to join our club; you are jolly company, I 
know.” 

As he bad made these remarks to me upon three 
or four occasions previously, I was not 80 much im- 
pressed as | might otherwise have been. But the 
fascination of his manner still charmed me; my 
heart always leaped to meet him. And now he was 
upon his death-bed. He had been thrown from his 
horse, and his back was broken. Was ita real love 
for me, latent for s0 many years, that prompted him 
to send fur me at such a time? or what could it be? 
Lt was a call I never could have refused had I been 
at the end of the world. 

1 was now at the entrance to Thornbridge Park. 
The porter who opened the talliron gate said his 
master was still alive, but very near to death. I 
cantered briskly through the winding avenue, and 
soon reached the house. There were lights in every 
room, and there seemed much hurrying to and fro. 
I leaped from my horse, who was immediately seized 
by a groom, with whom I also left my dripping outer 
garments, and entered the house, leaving the storm 
behind. I was shown into a breakfast-parlor, and a 
message taken to Lady Georgianna that I had ar- 
rived. 

The room in which I waited was dimly lighted by 
asmalllamp. I could only make out that it was 
simply furnished with India matting and bamboo 
chairs. A few old-fashioned family portraits gloom- 
ily gazed at me trom tbe walls as I sat there listen- 
ing to the rain pattering loudly upon the trees just 
outside of the open window. I expected momently 
to be summoned to my duty, but I was left alone 
unheeded. Minutes seem ages at such a time, and 
I was getting uneasy at the delay, when I fancied I 
heard a new sound mingling with that of the driving 
summer storm. I listened intently, and was con- 
vinced it was in the room with me. It seemed like 
the occasional sob of one in distress. I was now ac- 
customed to the light, and peered carefully about to 
see if I were alone or not. I was not. In the ex- 
treme corner of the room, crouching upon the fivor, 
with her head resting on a chair, I saw a young girl. 
She was dressed in white, and her hair, which was 
very long and of a light flaxen color, hung in heavy 
waves over her shoulders, and lay upon the flor. 
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that, and how he was driven out to meet his death, I | Her arms were raised, and her hands clasped upon 


dare not ask for pardon. 
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her head. Her whole appearance was of one bowed 





down by insupportable grief. I teok a step nearer 
to examine her more closely, and in so duing aroused 
her attention. She started up with an impetuous 
movement, and harried to me. 

“Are you Doctor H.?’’ she asked, with a quick- 
ness; and without waiting for areply, she continued ; 
“Why don’t you go up immediately? Don’t stand 
loitering here while time is so precious!” 

She was a strange looking child. Wer eyes were 
large, deep-set, and burned with a dark, steady glow; 
her skin marble white, without a tinge of color in 
her cheeks. Her features were small and regular as 
a statue of Venus, but the expression of her counte- 
nance was far different from that ever found upon 
any ancient marble. 1 never saw such an amount 
of soul upon any childish face. She could not have 
been more than thirteen, but her expression told 
that into those few years the experience of a lifetime 
had been concentrated. Pride, even scorn and firm 
endurance, were to be seen in the firm cut of her 
mouth and chin, while the eager, appealing, soul- 
moving look of her eyes was'more than my pen can 
describe. 

“Tam not Doctor H.,” I said. 

‘“* Who are you then? What do you want here at 
this time?” with the same impetuosity. 

“Are you Miss Thornbridge?” I asked, knowing 
Frank bad a daughter. 

“ Yes—no—it is no matter whoIam. Why do you 
not answer me?” stamping her foot with vexation. 

‘* My name is Doak. I am the attorney who was 
sent fur to draw up Mr. Thornbridge’s will.” 

**Good heavens! and wasting these precious mo- 
ments here! They are trying to keep you away. 
They will not let him have his own way. But he 
shall. Come with me. / will show you the room.” 

I felt some scruples at this; but as I was hesita- 
ting, the servant entered and requested me to go up 
Stairs. 

“1 will go too,” said my young companion. 

The servant replied, steadily, ‘‘My orders from 
Lady Georgianna were to admit Mr. Dvak only.” 

An expression of agony passed over that beautiful 
young face. 

‘*Never again!” she uttered, in a low, sad voice, 
as she threw herself upon the floor in the same at- 
titude in which I had first observed her. 

With soft step, the man led the way fo the room 
of death, I confess I was curious, and though I 
distike to question a servant, could not help remark- 
ing that Miss Thornbridge felt her father’s tragic 
end deeply. 

‘Yes sir. But that is not Miss Thornbridge 
It is Miss Helen Thornbridge, a distant cousin of my 
master.” 

I was now at the chamber door, and entered the 
apartment at once. I shall never forget the painful 
scene I witnessed. Frank was propped up in a sit- 
ting attitude upon a small French bedstead without 
curtains. He had been through stages of intoler- 
able agony, which had stamped their seal upon his 
face. In one short day he had changed from a 
blooming, healthy man of thirty-five tu the worn, 
wasted aspect of an octogenarian. He was now 
without sensation below the waist, and could only 
move his head and arms. At his bedside sat his 
wife. She was calm and self-restrained, though I 
could see that it was a powerful effort that kept her 
so. She was a cold, proud woman, and her char- 
acteristics were plainly inherited by her daughter, 
who stood at her side. She was looking upon her 
dying father with a calmness that seemed unnatural 
in one so young. A physician was in the room, 
the rector, and an old aunt of Frank’s, who had 
followed his better fortunes. A nurse, and Frank’s 
man-servant, were in an ante-room. Mr. Thorn- 
bridge met me with his old smile, which eed 
would never leave him but with his last breath. 

‘My dear Harry, my dear fellow,” said he, as I 
took bis hand, unable to speak myself, “ I have sent 
for you to make my last will and testament. I have 
been intending to du this for many a year, and it 
was always my fancy that it shonld be your work. 
For many serious reasons I still wished for you, and 
was sure I should live till you came. Heaven would 
not refuse me this last chance. Have you all the 
right papers with you, Harry?” 

I assured himI had. Lady Georgianna here in- 
terposed. 

*“[ wish, Mr. Thornbridge, I could induce you to 
omit this useless task. The law will dispose of your 
property as you wish it to be left; your servants and 
relatives you may safely trust tome. O, do not, I 
beg, waste your strength in this way!” 

Frank looked at his wife with a sad, steady gaze. 

‘You little know what you say. I have a task 
to perform—a reparation to make. My confession 
is humiliating, but it can no longer be withheld. 
You have been a faithful wite to me, but I have de- 
ceived you. Harry,” continued he, turning to me, 
**write quickly that I bequeath my property to my 
co-heiresses, Helen Thornbridge and Clara Thorn- 
bridge, my daughters both by my first and second 
marriage.” 

There was an involuntary movement of surprise 
throughoat the room. Lady Georgianna started 
forward. 

‘* Frank, you know not what you say. Mr. Doak, 
I ‘orbid your making any such record. Mr. Thorn- 
bridge is evidently wandering.” 

I knew better, and did not hesitate to write as 
rapidly as possible, for I saw that Frank’s strength 
was being exhausted rapidly. 

*« Call Helen,” said he, faintly. 

There was no need, She was lingering at the 
door, and immediately sprang iu and was at her 
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father’s bedside. She behaved admirably. She took 
| his han‘l, kissed his cheek, and said: 

“That is enough. Never mind the money, papa; 
| spare your breath to bless me with. J care for 
| nothing else now I know this.” 

“ My darling, my precious,” said he, passing his 
hand over her abundant hair, ‘“‘my best beloved 
through life, I must do you and your mother this act 
of justice though it cost me my last breath.” 

“Ah, yes, my mother,” she murmured. 

Lady Georgianna had b » a8 it were, petrified 
at this most unexpected scene. She sat motionless 
1 in her chair, her eyes turned away, and her arms 
closely clasped round the waist of her daughter, who, 
on the contrary, with cold and st ady gaze, watched 
each new development. Mr. Thornbridge turned 
to me. 

‘“‘ Harry, go to that desk and bring me the pocket- 
book within.” 

The key was in the lock, and I easily opened it 
and procured what he desired. He unclasped the 
book and took out some half dc zen papers, which he 
gave to me. 

“Keep those. They are the proofs of my first 
marriage, and of Helen’s birth.” 

He then opened another paper, from which he 
drew a long lock of hair. It streamed from his hand 
in undulating waves, and as he held it up, flashed 
and glanced in the light, an exact counterpart of that 
which fell about the beautiful face of the girl beside 
him. 

‘‘My Nellie’s last gift,” said he, with a long sigh 
“ Nellie Ford,” repeated hé, dwelling upon the 
name, 

I knew it well. She was the beauty of our circle, 
the worshipped of many—the only one that my 
childish fancy thought worthy of Frank Thorn- 
bridge. I knew he loved her; I knew he left her. 
And, alas! I had heard the fair fame of both assailed 
in connection with the unhappy affsir. 

‘“*Harry Doak,” said Frank, evidently speaking 
with effort, “‘ you know and loved Nellie Ford, I 
was sure you would defend her child. I wish you 
to be executor to my will, and promise me you will 
see justice done to my child. Keep that pocket- 
book and use the contents as may be necessary for 
that purpose. And, O Harry,” continued he, look- 
ing at me with an imploring and fading eye, ‘‘ judge 
me not harshly; say you will not.” 

I took his hand. 

** You know I love you, Frank.” 

“Yes,” repeated he, “ but hurry, my friend; is it 
all ready to sign?’’ 

Lady Georgianna started at this. 

“TT forbid it!” she cried. ‘I will not tamely sit 
and see the rights of my child invaded in this way. 
Helen is the child of shame, as I have known but 
too well these long years. The pitiful story that she 
was the daughter of your cousin never deceived me 
for an instant. It is enough that I have borne to 
see her under my roof and preferred to Clara. It is 
enough that I have been exposed to her insolence 
without protection from my husband. I will not 
tamely submit to seeing her usurp the last moments 
J | ofthe father of my child and step into the position of 
’ Clara as heiress of Thornbridge.” 

Frank looked at her with a strange, pitying ex- 
pression, which was unintelligible to me then. His 
gaze next wandered to Helen, who was sitting on the 
bed with his handin hers. She met his look witha 
smile of happiness, which was faintly reflected upon 
his face. Without removing his eyes from his daugh- 
ter, he said: 

‘* Give me the pen quickly.” 

I did so, bat he was unable to grasp it. 
anguigh contracted his brow. 

7 late, too late!’”’ he muttered. 

“No, no, papa,” exclaimed Helen, “ it is all right; 
I am your daughter, you are my father—nothing 
can ever change that. I have happiness to last 
me my lifetime. Papa, look at me; see how glad 
I am. You know I always loved you so much. 
Now I know why. Papa, you must smile on me 
once more.”’ 

He did so. He fastened an earnest gauze on her. 

* Nellie, do you forgive me?—I always loved you. 
I loved you in my youth,I love you now. Nellie, 
I want a lock of your hair. Ishall keep it always. 
Where is the child? 1 never will forsake it, I prom- 
ise. Nellie, do you love me?” gasped be, with 
failing breath. ‘‘I fear you do not, cannot, but if 
you do, say so. Do not look so proud, but kiss me, 
and say you love me.” 

His eyes were glowing with approaching death, 
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but they still yearned towards Helen, who wastren- | 
bling with the solemnity of the occasion. She saw | 
he had last thought of her and merged her in the! 
tirst Nellie. She felt that the happiness of his last 
moment lay with her, and she bent forward and 
kissed him, saying: 

‘*L love you now and always.” 

An ineffable smile of peace lay upon his face, and 
he drew his last breath without removing his gaze 
from her. 





The next morning at about eleven o’clock, I re- 
quested an interview with Lady Georgianna. 1 was | 
refused, as I expected, but a few lines which I bas- | 
tily wrote upon a slip of paper and seut her, caused 
her to revoke her decision, which I also expected. 
I was informed that her ladyship would meet me in 
the library, into which I was immediately shown. | 
_| It was a lofty apartment, lorg and narrow, lighted | 
at one end by a large arched window. Rows of 
bookcases, surmounted here and there by a pallid 
row of marble busts, gave a gloomy aspect to the 
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recom, already too inadequately lighted. Tables | 
covered with durk morocco were scattered about; | 
and the only things to give warmth or comfort were 
the large crimson easy-chairs and the rich Persian 
carpet, in which were blended every soft and pleas- 
ing color the eye could desire. I took my station at 
the extreme end, with my back to the window, and 
placed a chair where 1 wished Lady Georgianna 
would sit. Iconfess I awaited with some agitation 
this interview with Frank’s new-made widow. I 
had spent the night in examining the contents of 
the pocket-bopk placed in my hand by my dying 
friend. It consisted principally of lewters which had 
passed between him and Nellie. It was a sad story, 
and could be told in a few words. They loved in 
their early days, and they were betrothed at the time 
of Frank’s sudden accession of fortune. Without 
losing his love for her, he appears to have hesitated 
before marrying. He was sensitive with regard to 
bis own fitness for filling so elevated a position, and 
still more so concerning her. The idea of it being 
in the power of any one to sneer at his Nellie was 
intolerable. He wished a private marriage and a 
residence upon the continent, where his wife could 
learn all the artificial graces that would fit her to‘ 
play her part in the fashionable world. 

Helen Ford was too proud to feel easy in this 
p sition, but ske had consented, because she loved 
him. Their marriage was kept so quiet that their 
former friends feared she bad been deceived, and 
shook their heads when speaking of her. His newly- 
acquired well-wishers that sprang up about him 
in such numbers, never heard of her. One of the 
evils connected with this state of affairs, was that 
they were frequently and for long intervals sep- 
arated. It was absolutely necessary at first, for 
Frank to be at his estate. While there he was 
drawn into a succession of engagements which it 
would have required more than his strength of mind 
to resist. His visits to her grew short and far be- 
tween, and at last he became acquainted with Lady 
Georgianna Howard. Her evident preterence for 
him was so pleasing to his vanity that he was un- 
able to forbear indulging himself in the gratification 
it afforded him. Blinding himself to the perils ot his 
position, he. was led on from step to step, until he 
found himself committed, inthe eyes of the world, as 
her adorer. 

He did not love her, but she loved him—she, the 
high-born, cold and baughty woman. He was fairly 
alarmed at his position; he had gone too far to re- 
cede, but how could he goon? No wonder that his 
letters to Nellie were short and peevish. She was at 
this time urging the disclosure of their marriage, 
but his cold and abrupt refusal cut her to the heart. 
She ceased writing, and a few months after a letter 
to him from her attendant announced the birth of a 
daughter and her death. She was in Italy at the 
time. A few trembling words written the day be- 
fore, and a lock of her hair, were all that were left 
to him of his firstlove. His first feeling was, strange 
to say, of sudden relief. He was always under the 
influence of those who immediately surrounded him. 
If he had been with Nellie, he would have been 
agonized with grief, but he was then in daily inter- 
course with Lady Georgianna, drawn on by every 
lure that a proud yet loving woman could exert, his 
vanity flattered, his pride soothed, yet inextricably 
fettered and kept from advancing, Now he could 
go at once to Lady Georgianna, now he could answer 
the questioning looks of her family, who were be- 
ginning to feel that he was trifling with the too- 
evidently infatuated girl. He was immediately, al- 
most eagerly, accepted by Lady Georgianna, who 
was begiuning to feel that heart-sickness which hope 
deferred will always bring. Her brother, Lord 
Coverton, was to be married ina week, and it was 
arranged that the two weddings were to take place 
together. Frank did not desire but could not oppose 
this haste. 

The morning after his wedding day a letter was 
handed to him postmarked Italy. He read it pri- 
vately, and no one ever knew its contents. But the 
watchful eyes of his wife discovere that no ordinary 
letter of business or friendship could produce the 
effect which followed. For two weeks he lingered 
in London, postponing their wedding tour in defiance 
of all etiquette. He finally received another letter in 
similar handwriting, and the frightful headache of 
which he had been complaining, and which caused 
him to look so ghastly pale, seemed to leave him. In 
a sudden accession of spirits, he left England with 
his wife, and travelled far and wide for two years. 
Every land and every clime were visited but Italy. 
No peisuasion on the part of his wife could induce 
him. She remembered the Italian postmark to those 
letters which had disturbed him sv, and laid away 
these facts in her heart, where all was buried deeply, 
but not forgotten. Not forgotten, but still fresh, 
when, ten years after, Frank brought home one day 
a little girl, a distant cousin, he said, who, though of 
fair English blood, could speak nothing but Italian. 
This little girl was not likely to be very happy in the 
house of Lady Georgianna. She was a child of no 
ordinary character, as I had discovered during a 
long interview which preceded the one I desired with 
Lady~Georgianna. Her heart opened to me as a 
friend of her mother, asit had never done before. It 
was @ sorrowful tale, useless to repeat; but though 
sbe might well have faults of temper under such 
trials, there was no meanness in her soul, which was 
full of generous solicitude for those who might suffer 
from ber restoration to her natural rights. 

Meanwhile, I began to be impatient, as time passed 
without bringing Lady Georgianna. An hour went 


vanced out of the dim extremity of the room. She 
was dressed in black silk and draped in a large white 
cashmere shawl. Her hollow eyes told of a sleepless 
night, and her face was agitated with other emotions 
as well as grief for the departed. Sbe took the chair 
which with studied carelessness I had placed in her 
way, and leaning her face on her hand, she looked at 
me.and said, inquiringly: 

“ Well?” 

I hesitated before replying. Though perfectly firm 
in my own mind as to what I should require, I felt 
that it needed all my nerve to carry me through the 
interview. She waited, and then coldly remarked: 
“T have granted your very extraordinary request 
for an inserview at this time. Say quickly what you 
desire, and then go.” 

“Lady Georgianna,” 1 commenced, steadily, “ the 
length of this interview will depend upon yourself 
alone; my words will necessarily be few. I appear 
before you as the executor of your husband’s will.” 

** My husband left no will,” she said, calmly; “ you 
very well know that that paper was not signed.” 

“Tt is true. Legally speaking, he left no will. But 
it is undeniable that he very plainly expressed his 
last wishes, and upon me they are as binding as if 
sanctioned by courts of law. He has left his daugh- 
ter to my gnardianship. I have determined to pro- 
tect her.” 

Clara has me,” returned she, looking at me with 
her proud, determined eyes; “she will not need 
your assistance.”’ 

** It is of no use, Lady Georgianna, to attempt to 
ignore the rights of Helen Thornbridge. Though the 
will is unfortunately null and void, we have in our 
possession documents that fully prove her to be co- 
heiress with Miss Clara Thornbridge.” 

“T shall resist,” said Lady Georgianna, with the 
same unmoved, hard look in her hollow eyes. “I 
will contest till the last penny of the property is 
spent, that my daughter is the sole child of my 
husband.” 

**T have a proposal from Miss Thornbridge, which 
it would be well for you to listen to. She cares little 
for the property, and very much for the name. She 
will agree to forego all claim upon the estate, if you 
will acknowledge her birth, and award her a small 
annuity for her support.” 

‘Never, never!”? And her eyes glowed with fierce 
spirit. “Do you think it is the money I care about 
—the earthly dross? No. It is the possession of my 
husband's love and confidence. That nameless girl 
has stood between me and him for years. She took 
him from me in life—in death he shall be mine alone. 
I will acknowledge no right in her to his name, his 
love, or his inheritance. It would be a curse upon 
me, to receive upon her sufferance.”’ 

I could not help pitying her from the bottom of my 
heart. 

“How you hate that child!” 
exclaimed. 

“T do, I do!” she affirmed. “She has deprived 
me of all happiness. I detest the sight of her, or the 
mention of her name. The idea of admitting her 
upon an equal footing with my daughter is intol- 
erable.”’ y 

*‘And yet she does not hate you. She is yearning 
with pity for your unfortunate position.” 

Liudy Georgianna seemed to think this beneath 
conte npt. 

‘You have made your proposal—it has been de- 
clined. I presume this interview may now end. My 
decision is irrevocable.” 

“Stay; 1 must have one more word. I must re- 
quest yuu to look at these letters, which have a bear- 
ing upon the case which may cause you to reconsider 
the matter.” 

I took the papers in my hand, but hesitated ere 
giving them to her. Something in my expression, 
probably, arrested her attention, for the disdainful, 
chilling look in her eye changed for one more in 
union with the true nature of her position. 

“Let me see them,” said she, with something of 
interest. 

I did so, but I confess I trembled. They were 
short, and evidently written by a person of limited 
education. The first was dated May 18th, 184-, and 
referred to another one previously written, in which 
the death of Frank’s wife was announced. This 
proved to be premature, a deep swoon having been 
mistaken by the inexperience of her nurse, who re- 
fused to call in a foreign physician, for death. She 
stated that her mistress had partially revived, though 
still insensible to all around. 

The other one, which bore the date May 29th, an- 
nounced the death and burial of the unfortunate 
young wife of Frank Thornbridge. She died on the 
26th, having but a few moments’ consciousness just 
before she breathed her last. She expressed her 
fears lest Frank should disown her child, and be- 
sought her nurse to be faithful to it. She was so, as 
I may add here, and in her charge little Helen re- 
mained to her death, which took place ten years 
after. Lady Georgianna looked at me. 

‘* I see nothing of interest in these. They probably 
concern the mother of Helen. I think I may be ex- 
cused for saying that I consider it an impertinence to 
show it to me.” 

* Lady Georgianna, you do not perceive my pur- 
pose. I must explain, painful as itis. This tells the 
date of the desta of Frank Thornbridge’s first wife. 
Iassure you there is every necessary document to 
prove that marriage. Helen Thornbridge died on 
the 26th of May; now allow me to ask the date of 
your marriage?” 

She started an looked at me as if her eyes would 
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by, and at last the door opened, and she slowly ad- 


pierce me through, but spoke not. 


“Tt was, if I mistake not, the 24th of May?” 

* True, true!” 

‘Two days before the death of his first wife?” 

She looked stunned. She sank back in her chair 
and pressed her hands over her eyes, as if to shut 
out the idea. 

‘* Horrible!” she muttered. ‘I can’t understand 
it.” Then starting up, ‘Do explain—there must be 
some mistake—you are trying to frighten me into 
compliance with your wishes. You will not succeed 
—I am not to be deceived.” 

I made no reply, but I think my silence was more 
elcquent than words. She again sank back into her 
chair, and her face settled into a stony expression 
fearfal to see. 

“A wife—and no wife; a deceived, disgraced wo- 
man; my child illegitimate! Is there a God in 
heaven, that I have to endure this? My poor, poor 
Clara!” 

“‘Lady Georgianna, perhaps you can now under- 
stand the cruelty of your resolution with regard to 
Helen? I can assure you that her mother was as 
high-spirited a woman as yourself, and would have 
felt disgrace as much. Her child inherits her pride. 
I told you that Helen was willing to pay the price of 
her whole estate for her good name. You scornfally 
refused her this precious boon. Had you accepted 
this offer, I never would have told you this sad tact 
in connection with your marriage. But her rights I 
will maintain at any price. For her father and her 
mother’s sake, she is dear to me. You now see 
things as they reallyare. Helen is the sole heiress of 
her father’s name and property—your claims are 
nought.”’ 

“I see it,” returned she, in low, broken tones, 
while her eyes were fixed upon vacancy. ‘“ Now is 
her time to triumph. Bring her in, that she may 
pour upon my devoted head all the scorn that has 
been secretly gathering in her soul these many years. 
Her triumph is now complete, and I bow before it.” 

*O, if you could but understand Helen’s real soul! 
You have been regarding her through a mist of 
prejudice and aversion. She is not triumphing over 
you, not for an instant; she is moved to the very 
depths with pity.” 

** Pity!” repeated she. ‘‘I am low indeed, to be 
the object of Helen Thornbridge’s pity. But it is 
weil; I can bear that, too.” 

“Nay, Lady Georgianna, you will have little to 
bear, if you will but listen to reason. I have a second 
proposition to make, now you have rejected the first. 
This letter, containing the date of her mother’s 
death, is probably the only proof of that event which 
isin England. Helen proposes that this be destroy- 
ed, and your position remain as it has always been, 
the honored wife of Frank Thornbridge—now, alas, 
his widow! She loves the memory of her father; she 
does not wish that the shadow of a stain should rest 
upon it. She loves you as his wife; she loves her 
sister. She only longs to be received by you accord- 
ing to her true position in the family, and all that is 
painful to you shall be as if it never had been.” 

She started forward, a gleam of hope lighting her 
eyes. : 

Will she do this? Is she able to forego all tri- 
umph over her enemy in this way? May I retain 
the right to hold my head erect’ in tie world? She 
is indeed generous; she has a noble heart. She is 
the true child of Frank Thornbridge. She might 
have sent me into the same disgraceful position into 
which I would have thrust her. She is indeed heap- 
ing coals of fire on my head. I am unworthy to meet 
her; [ cannot accept; this position is too humil- 
iating.” 

Her head sank down upon the arm of her chair. 
She seemed melted to the heart’s core. I rose and 
opened a door which led into a little ante-room where 
Helen was seated. In a few words I told her what 
had transpired. She listened with an agitated coun- 
tenance, and then sprang forward and knelt by the 
chair of Lady Georgianna. 

“May I not call you mamma?” whispered she. 

‘Tam unworthy,” was the reply. 

“O mamma, I cannot hear that! You did not 
know me really; that is the reason you did not love 
me. But now let us all love one another for poor 
papa’s sake—we all loved him. What would money 
be to me without a friend? O,I should be rich in- 
deed to have a mother and a sister!” 

Lady Georgianna raised her head. 

“If you will accept us, Helen, we will try to de- 
serve your love.” 

“Mamma, mamma,” cried Helen, flinging herself 
into Lady Georgianna’s arms, “now I shall indeed 
be happy.” € 

Her embr: was ardently returned, and I felt that 
my medi as at last successful. I was Helen’s 
guardidnyointly with Lady Georgianna during the 
rest of her minority, and I never saw her ladyship 
fail one instant in the love and reverence with which 
she held her step-daughter. The too solid crust of 
pride and intolerance which overlaid her really noble 
heart was thoroughly dissolved by the warm and 
generous impulses of the magnanimous child. 
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one’s self against contingencies. Robert Henley, an 
able barrister, raised to the wooleack in the early part 
of the reign of George III., had been in his youth a 
hard drinker. Shuffling into his place in the House 
of Lords, tortured by the gout, one day, he was 
heard to mutter, “O dear! if I had known that 
these legs were one day to carry a lord chancellor, 
I’d have taken better care of them when I was 





young” 
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MY SCHOOLMATES. 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


A metry group, I see them now, 
Asin the olden happy years, 
Each glowing cheek, each girlish brow, 
Undimmed by sorrow or by tears. 
I hear the voices low and sweet, 
Of all the winsome, laughing throng, 
Whose scarlet lips were only meet 
For dainty kisses, mirth and song. 


All young and fair—my soul is stirred 
To meet them as we met of old, 
With cheerfal smile and kindly word, 
And wealth of tenderness untold. 
Strange, but the passing years will bring 
Forgetfulness to every heart; 
We who were friends in life's young spring, 
Our paths diverge—how wide apart! 


Two only of that youthful band 
Went homeward at a later day; 
Just homeward to the summer-land, 
Where life is one eternal May. 
And still we said, O, cruel doom, 
To die so young when earth is bright; 
To leave the morn's unclouded bloom, 
Which drapes the hills with crimson light, 


One with the darkest nut-brown curls, 
Of faultless brow and graceful mien; 
The stateliest one among the girls: 
So gentle, yet so iike a queen. 
Soft eyes were hers, as deeply blue 
As violets hidden near the wave; 
Great mournful eyes, whose dreamy hue 
Too surely told an early grave. 


Framed in with folds of golden hair, 
The other fair face greets me now; 
The sunny smile she used to wear 
Lights up the saintly, dovelike brow. 
O, sweet young life, so early fled! 
O, pure young heart, so truly blest! 
Bright be the southern blooms which shed 
Their dewy fragrance o'er thy rest. 


Sad change hath come to each and all, 
New loves have swept the old away ; 
And sometimes sorrowing tears must fall 

For idols that are only clay. 
God keep and guide our souls aright, 
Till earth's delusive dreams are past; 
Till safe within the gates of light 
We each shall wake and rest at last! 
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BY MOY THOMAS, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE “ AFFAIRE COUSINS. 


THOUGH astounded by the suddenness of the arrest, 
Mrs. Cousins maintained a bold front in the presence 
of her accusers? She imagined .bat the nurse had 
feigned sleep in order to watch her; and did not 
suspect that the two ofticers had observed all her ac- 
tions by means of a ‘‘trou-Judas” in the wainscot, 
which separated the bedchamber from the adjoining 
apartment. The evidence of one witness, who might 
have motives of her own for accusing her, would, she 
reasoned, be of little weight; tor what motive could 
be imagined in a wife for poisoning a husband al- 
ready at the brink ofdeath. And what ill-will could 
she be supposed to feel towards one who had just 
testified his regard for her by bequeathing her nearly 
his entire fortune? 

Such reasonings might have had some weight in 
her native country; but Mrs. Cousins’s crime had 
been committed in France, where the law has a mode 
of investigating criminal matters which, though 
shocking to the feelings of English jurists, has at 
least the merit of being very speedy and effective. 
On the next day the commissary of police relieved 
Solonel Macgregor of his scruples, with rezard to 
divulging the contents of the packet which Cousins 
had placed in his hands, by ordering that cfficer in 
the name of the law to deliver it up under pain of 
forcible seizure. 

His next step was to take the deposition of the sick 
man, and to put to him certain interrogatories as to 
his will, which resulted in the exposure of the 
trick that his wife had played. Weak as Cousins 
was, he was enabled to give directions to a notary 
for the preparation of a new will, leaving his proper- 
ty to his next of kin, adding a handsome legacy for 
Colonel Macgregor in acknowledgment of his atten- 
tions. 

Mrs. Cousins’s courage suffered considerable abate- 
ment when she found, by the rough questionings of 
the commissary, that her fraud had been detected. 
The round English hand of the consul’s clerk soon 
led to the discovery of the means by which she had 
effected her purpose. The preparation of the proces- 
verbal clearly established her motive for the attempt; 
the appearance of the witnesses before the juge 
@ instruction at his preliminary inquiry eatisfied that 
shrewd-minded lady that her case was hopeless; but 
her self-possession did not forsake her until she rec- 
ognized, to her astonishment, among the witnesses 
the face of her old friend and creditor, Mr. Philip 
Joyce, of the late firm of Barnardiston and Cumpany. 

Carrell was no less surprised than the accused wo- 
man at this meeting; but the particulars of Mrs. 








Cousins’s history, which were accumulated by the 
juge Vinstruction, soon farnished him with the ex- 
planation of that unexpected incident. 

The “ affaire Cousins,” as it was called, compelled 
Carrell to remain a short time longer in Montpellier. 
In view of the fact that he was a foreigner, the au- 
thorities forbade his departure until he should have 
an opportunity of giving his evidence in the matter 
of the execution of the will. But the case was very 
simple, and retribution followed speedily upon the 
crime. Cousins lingered still; but before the trial 
he had become unconscious, and was unable to add 
anything to his first deposition. This was, however, 
of little importance. Brought before the tribunal 
de police correctionnelle, the prisoner was found 
guilty without a moment’s hesitation; but, in con- 
sideration of ‘‘extenuating circumstances” which 
French juries are always able to discover, was con- 
demned only to two years of travaux furces. 

In the depth of her affliction the unhappy lady had 
addressed a letter for the Viscountess Skelterdale, to 
the care of the landlord of an hotel in Vienna, at 
which her ladyship was known to have been lately 
staying with ber husband. This, however, elicited 
nothing, except a letter from the hotel-keeper, ex- 
plaining how my Lord Skelterdale had quarrelled 
with a Russian officer on the subject of my lady, and 
had fought a duel, in which his lordship had been so 
seriously wounded that his life had been despaired 
of; and how my lady, on the plea of ill-usage, had 
unfeelingly deserted her husband in his danger, and 
fled in company with his late antagonist to Saint 
Petersburg, where she had once more become fam- 
ous. Her ladyship’s name, as many wi!! remember, 
was subsequently rendered more famons still in con- 
nection with Lord Skelterdale’s long-protracted suit 
for divorce, which finally left that profligate young 
nobleman free to seek another wife, to share with 
him the honors of the Sommerton peerage, to which 
he shortly afterwards succeeded. Thus it happened 
that Mrs. Cousins received no letter from Laura; but 
that ungrateful daughter could not have tailed to 
obtain some news of the “ affaire Cousins,” and its 
disastrous termination; that scandal having been 
soon made known by the foreign journals. 

Cousins lingered many days after the trial, of 
which, however, he was too fueble to comprehend 
the result. Ho was buried in the Protestant cemete- 
ry at Montpellier, where a monument, attributing to 
him a fair share of Christian virtues, was gratefully 
erected to him by adistant relative, who,” having 
been entirely unknown to the deceased gentleman, 
was naturally both surprised and gratefal at tind- 
ing himself the heirto the bulk of his property. As 
to Mr. Cousins’s widow, sbe braved out the dismal 
two years of hard labor in a French prison, and with 
the assistance of friends who, on her own assurances, 
believed her to have been persecuted and maligned, 
devoted the remainder of her days to disputing the 
validity of her late husband’s will, which, as she in- 
variably sued in forma pauperis, was to her and her 
friends a comparatively inexpensive amusement, al- 
though one which cost so much to her opponents as 
ultimately to divert a very large part of the late Mr, 
Cousine’s fortune to the uses of members of the legal 
profession ; indeed, but for the fact that a compromise 
was ultimately effected by which the widow of the 
late Mr. Cousins obtained a modest competency, that 
consoled her in some degree for recent misfortunes, 
it is probable that the Cousins property, which he 
had accumulated so laboriously and by so many in- 
genious methods, would inevitably have been en- 
tirely frittered away in the courts of law. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
TIME’S CHANGES. 


LIFE had passed uneventfully with Isabel Frere. 
since Carrell had parted with her, after Gridley’s 
funeral. She went to and fro as before among the 
poor people—a witness of many a scene of sorrow 
and pain. There was little to relieve the monotony 
of that perpetu] tale of human suffering to which it 
had become ber lot to listen. But she did not mur- 
mur, or lose that cheerfulness which helped to sus- 
tain those who had need of her assistance. 

Four years had passed in this way. Devotion to 
her self-imposed duties had become a habit, and by 
little and little she came to look upon these things as 
the destined occupation of her life. The feeling that 
her time was not her own, that her days were given 
to her only for the sake of those labors in which she 
had first found relief trom the weariness and isola- 
tion of her girlhood, had deepened, until even to take 
recreation seemed to her almost a sinful desertion of 
the path of duty which she had chosen. Carrell’s 
suspicion that her new way of life would prove a 
formidable rival to his love was not altogether un- 
founded. When she had met him again so unex- 
pectedly baside Gridley’s death-bed—but more still 
when she had parted with the man whom she had 
once loved at the gate of the cometery—she had been 
conscious herself of a great change in her feeling 
towards him. She had not, indeed, met without 
emotion the man whose destiny had been so strange- 
ly connected with her own. It was impossible for 
her to forget their strange adventure on the sea; 
the agony of her midnight wanderings in the street; 
the terrors of her flight froin Widgett’s pursuit; the 
strange accidents by which she had been enabled to 
rescue Uarrell from the misery which she had un- 
knowingly brought upon him. But all these had 
come to seem to her things of the past, which bore 
but litite relation to her present life. 





raise himself from his fallen condition with an inter- 
est in his welfare which had never failed; but her 

feeling seemed to her now rather one of friendship 

than of love. It was pleasing to her to know that 

one, in whose goodness she had held a firm faith, 

even when he was persecuted and slandered by the 

world, had proved worthy of her confidence, and of 

those sorrows she had secretly endured for his sake; 

and there were few facts in connection with his re- 

cent history which she had not learned from time to 

time. The circumstances of his withdrawal) from the 

bank, and of his voluntary restoration of the money 

that he had received as a partner in it, as well as the 

determination of the creditors of Barnardiston to 

recognize that honorable conduct, had become pub- 

licly known, Isabel had heard all this, as well as the 

story of that forlorn journey to Borley in the Christ- 

mas season, when he had determined at last to yield 

himself up to justice. Nor had any circumstance in 

his subsequent career escaped her. She heard the 

public report of his brave deeds, while the Stedmans, 

who rarely failed to see her when they came to Lon- 

don, had taken care to show her his letters, in which 

he modestly referred to his own services, and the rec- 

ognition that they had obtained. Even when he was 

in Malta she had heard news of him. Isabel was 

always glad of these tidings. She shared in the joy 

of his success, and in the prospects which it affurded 

of a brave and honorable career. But still this was 

not love. Carrell could have understood this truth, 

had he known how many a day passed at this time 

without his name ever being in her thoughts. Her 

tranquiland happy mind was occupied almost ex- 

clusively by her daily labors; while his, in the en- 

forced idleness of a soldier’s life in the tropics, had 

known no pleasure but in the memory of the days 

that they had spent together; of the happy influence 

of her noble life, to the discovery of which he owed 

the regeneration of all that was worthy in his 

nature. 

Time, which had thus wrought ao many changes in 

the circumstances and feelings of the chief personages 

in this story, had not been without its good effects 

upon the character of Isabel’a father. The lite of 
self-devotion which his daughter had pursued with 

such a steady purpose bad at last touched even him. 

He was conscious of the prejudice that existed 

against him in the minds of those who had had ex- 

perience of his harshness, and he felt the isolation in 

which he was placed. The wild career of Colonel 

Carew, and the scandals publicly repeated in connec- 

tion with his name, had at last satisfied him that the 

match which he had once desired for his daughter 

must have proved an unhappy one. Nor did it ap- 

pear probable that it would ever have been advanta- 
geous in the way that he had most desired; for Lord 

Carew, though old, was still an active and abstemious 
man, a8 Frere, who had sat with his lordship at the 
board of the Claytersville Marine Residence Company, 

well knew; while his nephew and heir was notorious 
for his dissipation. In fact, broken up in health, 

Colonel Carew had been compelled at last to retire 
from his old haunts, and to pass his days in an ob- 
scure retirement on the continent, in which his 
mother, the Honorable Mrs. Carew, faithful to that 
affection which had been the ruling principle of her 
life, had juined him, content to devote the remainder 
of her days to his interests. 

Frere, who knew these things, could not help 
feeling secretly conscious of the fact that his daugh- 
ter’s determination had been wiser than his own. 
As his vexation with her, and his resentment at her 
opposition to his wishes, thus dimin shed, he had 
come to regard her with a sort of awkward sense of 
his own inferiority to her in the estimation of the 
world. He was getting older, and more sensible of 
that loneliness which is the natural retribution of a 
hard and selfish life. Though his daughter was ab- 
sent much of the day, and went about her daily la- 
bors with that independence with which, even in 
her girlhood, he had rarely in'erfered, he was still 
glad of her presence in the house, and he rejoiced in 
his heart that no husband had taken her from his 
home. But tor all this, he had no wish to renew his 
attempts to thwart her inclination in such matters. 
When, therefore, a young surgeon of good fortune, 
with whom her charitable labors had brought ber in 
contact, spoke to him on the subject of his daughter, 
and of his hope to win her affecticns, the father had 
replied that he had personally no objection to offer, 
but had no desire to influence her in a matter so 
deeply concerning her welfare and happiness. 

If Isabel had been less absorbed in her duties, it 
was possible that this suitor might have proved a 
still more formidable rival to Carrell’s hopes; but, 
happily for him, the occupation of mind which so 
often banished from her thoughts the name of the 
young soldier, then struggling upward and enduring 
for her sake, rendered her still less inclined to listen 
to the pleading of this new lover, who, atter awhile, 
retired from the field, consoling himself with the be- 
lief that no man would ever win the hand of the 
Lady in Black. 

Isabel was cheered by these signs of the return of 
her father’s kindness. She had forgiven him for his 
harshness in the past, and had striven to regard his 
desire to influence her in the matter of the projected 
alliance with Carew,-as based upon a sincere, though 
mistaken, regard for her. His anger had weighed 
upon her spirit for manyaday. With these happy 
tokens of a change, she seemed to have found all 
that was wanting to render her at ease with herself. 
She went out with a lighter step, and returned 
through the old gateway of her father’s house, even 
in the wintry evening, without feeling the silence 
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in other days; for she was always busy now, always 
engaged in some labor, or In planning some round of 
duties for the morrow. 
Carrell did not know that the very fact of her 
spending long hours in his society in the days of 
Gridley’s iliness, and even her walking with him in 
the paths of the cemetery while discussing the poor 
old man’s virtues and failings, were tokens of a great 
change. Intrutb, Isabei would have shrunk from 
his society but for her conviction that the dreams of 
the past were at an end; for had she not pledged her 
word to her father, after her return from Borley, to 
hold no communication with him, but to forget him 
from that time forth? Though Carrell knew nothing 
of this, his Journey to London had been troubled by 
vague apprehensions. He became more conscious 
still of the strangeness of his relations with Isabe), 
From the day when they had first met she had in- 
fluenced every action of his life. The career of se]- 
fish isolation which he had led in London was but 
the reaction of his wild passion—his harshness and 
cruelty to those around him in that period of brief 
prosperity, his cynical contempt for men’s good 
wishes—only tokens of the despair into which be had 
fallen since the day when he had learned to think 
her unworthy of his boyish worship. He knew now 
that he had never really loved Laura Stapleton, or 
sought to win her, except from a willful rivalry of 
Gray’s pretensions, based in that batred and envy 
which had filled him at the sight cf a happiness that 
had been denied to him. His unexpected meeting 
with Isabel again had not revived, but merely re- 
awakened him to a consciousness of the love which, 
even in his harshest moods towards her, bad been 
always present—always swaying him, consciously or 
unconsciously, for good or evil. And yet in all that 
time he had never breathed a word of his passion for 
her. How, indeed, could one so degraded as he had 
been approach her with words of love? 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Ir was with reflections like these that Carrell 
found himself one fine summer day @ passenger by 
the packet-boat from Boulogne to Foikestone. Tie 
sea was calm; the sun shone brightly on the waters; 
the white cliffs of Dover glittered in the light; every- 
thing around him seemed to welcome his return; 
but his heart was ill at ease, for he had received no 
tidings of Isabel for many weeks. 
Stedman met him by arrangement at the railway 
station in Tooley street. He scarcely recognized in 
the young officer, with the thick, fair beard and 
mustache, the young friend with whom he had part- 
ed so sorrowfully. He embraced the wanderer with 
the affectionate extravagance of a father for a son 
from whom he had been long separated, for his let- 
ters had been returned from Malta in the belief that 
Carrell had left for England; and the long delay in 
his arrival had begun to alarm the worthy old man. 
Carrell’s first inquiries concerned Isabel. Stedman 
informed him that he had seen her only a few days 
before, when she had desired him to remember her 
name in his letters. 
The news relieved him of one-half his apprehen- 
sions. That afternoon he turned his footsteps to- 
wards the old house in Wellclose Square, and passed 
through the gateway and the paved courtyard with 
a beating heart. In answer to his inquiries at the 
door, he learned that Mr. Frere was in the country, 
and that his daughter was absent, and not expected 
to return until evening. 
He walked restlessly about the neighborhood until 
near dusk, in the hope of meeting her. Then he re- 
traced his steps as far as the house, and found the 
gateway closed. On ringing at a bell, he was an- 
swered by a porter, through s little wicket cut in one 
of the folding- gates, who infurmed him that Miss 
Frere had not yet returned. 
The lamps were lighted in the square that evening 
before he caught sight of her figure approaching, and 
observed that she wore the same simple black attire 
which she had worn when they had last parted. 
He stood before her as she approached, and ex- 
tended his hand. Isabel observed the gesture before 
he addressed her by name, and she recognized him 
more readily than Stedman had done. She received 
him kindly, asked him many questions about his life 
abroad, and delighted him by the knowledge that 
she showed of his recent adventures. 
*¢ Yon see we do not forget old friends,’ she said; 
“and Stedman has been kind enongh to give me 
news.” 
‘IT wassure you would not,” he replied; ‘‘but I 
am detaining you, and you must be weary.’’ 
‘‘No, Lam not weary,” she replied; ‘‘ but I have 
some work to prepare for to-morrow. Will you not 
see me again?” 
Carrell felt a slight pang at that question. 
**T trust I shall,” he said, in a voice which falter- 
ed slightly. ‘May Isee you at your father’s house 
to-morrow?” 
**] shall be delighted, but it must be early; I go 
away at eleven to attend to a poor person’s chil- 
dren.” 
Carrell felt a growing jealousy of the poor person’s 
children; but he was glad to be permitted to see her, 
if only for amoment. Isabel had always been an 
early riser; he reminded her of the fact, which he 
had discovered at Claytersville, and she dropped her 
eyes at his unexpected allusion to the past. 
“JT have a great deal to talk of, and it is very long 
since I saw you last,” he said. “May I come at 
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THE FLAG OF CUR UNION. 








Isabel replied that that hour would not be at all 
too early; “‘ but it would be better,” she added, “if 
you would come to breakfast with us an hour earlier, 
My father’s housekeeker, Mrs, Grayson, will be glad, 
I am sure, to see @ hero so famous at our table.” 

Carrell thanked her, and joyfully accepted her in- 
vitation. He was happy when he left her that night. 
Her manner had been only kind and friendly, but 
he hoped soon to find an opportunity of telling her 
how the hope of becoming worthy of her had sus- 
tained him through the perils and hardships he had 
encountered. 

But Isabel half repented that night of the invita- 
tion that she had now given him. She remembered 
those signs of love which she bad noted on their 
parting, after their adventure in the hatchboat, and 
feared lest she should encourage an affection which 
it might not be in her power to return. She feared, 
too, lest she might be breaking her promise to her 
father. But years had passed away since their 
meeting in Claytersville; in the time of his pros- 
perity, as a partner in the banking-house, he had 
not sought to renew their acquaintance; and even in 
their daily meetings during Gridley’s illness, he had 
shown no sign of any other feeling for her than 
friendship. These considerations reassured her. 
‘*It would be hard,” she thought, “if I were com- 
pelled by duty to return with unkindness the friend- 
ship of one to whom I owe so much.” Before she 
slept that night, she had quieted her scruples, and 
come to look forward with calmness to their meet- 
ing in the morning. 

The time passed pleasantly with the breakfast- 
party. Carrell told anecdotes of his life abroad, 
modestly passing over his own achievements. But 
Isabel detected his omissions, and insisted on giving 
heroism its due, and supplying the missing facts for 
Mrs. Grayson’s edification from her own knowledge. 
Carrell seemed to have become more familiar with 
her life in those two hours than in all the time that 
they had passed together, but he had still not found 


an opportunity of speaking to her in private. He. 


pressed her to permit him to escort her to her desti- 
nation. 

Isabel smiled and thanked him. “I am too well 
used to go alone,” she said, ‘‘ to need protection; be- 
sides, my poor frierds would be astonished at so un- 
usual a sight.” 

He yielded to her wish to be alone; but the refusal 
hurt him. He became anxious at the slow progress 
of their acquaintance, and was restless and impa- 
tient until their next interview. A love like his 
could not long conceal itself. He saw her the next 
afternoon in the long room of ler father’s house that 
looked out upon the paved yard, overshaduwed by 
the sycamore trees, whose rustling had startled her 
on the night of her flight. There he told her the 
secret he had guarded so long, while he unfolded 
hurriedly, but passionately, the secret history of his 
life. 

label’s cheeks flushed fire at this declaration. She 
was silent for a moment, and he pressed her to 
speak. 

“Tell me,” he whispered, ‘‘ may I hope?” 

The answer came slowly, as if wrung from her un- 
willingly; but Carrell fancied that he could trace in 
her tone more of compassion for him than regret for 
herself. 

*‘ It is impossible,” she said; ‘‘ my way of life has 
become habitual to me. I could not leave it without 


breaking my own compact with myself, without loss 


of self-respect, without remorse tor my own selfish 
abandonment of the duties to which I have made up 
my mind to devote my life.’ 

Tears were in her eyes as she spoke. Carrell saw 
them, in spite of her effort to conceal them. He took 
her hand tenderly, and held it between his. 

** Will no timeserve tochange this harsh resolve?” 
he asked, scrrowfully. 

She struggled gently to release herself, and an- 
swered—** None!” 

His strong frame trembled with the violence of his 
feeling. Isabel was conscious of his agitation. 

‘* Pray let me go now,” she pleaded. 

**Not till you have told me one thing,” he an- 
swered, ‘* The thought of rendering myself worthy 
of your affection has alone sustained me in the trials 
and vicissitudes of my life. All that I |have gained 
since the old days of misery and degradation, of 
which you know s0 well the history, will be as noth- 
ing if I lose this hope that I have cherished so long. 
Will you part with me again without a word of con- 
solation? Tellme. Is there not some barrier be- 
tween us besides this sense of duty?” 

** Yhere is.” 

** You love another?” 

oe No.” 

‘‘ What else could part us?” 

“IT have given a pledge tomy father,” she an- 
swered, hesitatingly, ‘‘ which forbids me even to 
listen to you further. If youdo not wish to pain me, 
do not urge me to say more.” 

Carrell wondered at this answer; but he respected 
her wish, and was silent. He was comforted by the 
thought that he had at least no living rival to his 
love, and he extorted from her a promise to see him 
again, adding the condition that he would not dis- 
tress her with protestations of a love which, unhap- 
pily, she could not return. 


He grew calmer before they parted. The prospect 


of seeing her once more—perhaps of finding in time a | 


change in her feeling towards him—supported him 
in that bitter disappointment; but he would keep 
his promise. ‘‘She shall hear no complaints from 
me,” he thought, ‘‘ tocause her pain and regret for 
what may be beyond her power to control.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CONCLUSION, 


WHEN Carrell left Isabel that day, he indulged in 
the pleasing delusion in which lovers have so often 
found consolation. He imagined a friendship to 
grow up between them which should border upon 
love, yet never cross the boundary, at least in word 
or deed—a common bond of sympathy, which might 
at all events serve to bring them together from time 
to time—perhaps a cooperation in some work which 
would necessitate a correspondence between them, 
in which each might learn something of the thoughts 
and feelings of the other. Isabel, at their next meet- 
ing, did not reject this idea as impracticable, for he 
kept his promise not to speak to her of love. She 
even imagined that he might come like herself to 
subdue his passion in devotion to some higher prin- 
ciple, and felt a pride in the thought of her influence 
over his life. There are times when such sophistry 
finds ag easy entrance into a woman’s heart, 

Carrell was sincere in his belief in the possibility of 
this plan. He reasoned as in the old days, when love 
between them had seemed far more remote than 
then, that he might be happy enough only in seeing 
her, in hearing her speak from time to time; how 
much more now, in contemplating the holiness and 
self-denial of her life But, lest their triendship 
should be misunderstood, he determined to see her 
father, and tell bim honestly of his affection. Frere 
returned to town in a few days, and Carrell took that 
opportunity of asking him for an interview. 

The lawyer received him so kindly, that he won- 
dered how the vld stories of his harshness had got 
abroad. He had heard of Carrell’s promotion, and 
his visitor told him his history and position; how his 
love for his daughter had animated him in those at- 
tempts to retrieve his good name, which had happily 
been crowned with success. Frere had no longer any 
objection to his suit; he complimented his visitor on 
his honorable conduct, and assured him that he 
would offer no opposition to his daughter's union 
with one Who, by birth and fortune, and by the posi- 
tion in the world which he had won, was in every 
way worthy ofher. ‘ But I cannot control her,” he 
continued; ‘* it would be pleading against myself to 
ask my daughter to accept your suit.” 

Carrell told him frankly the result of his appeal to 
Isabel, and the old man promised at ieast to with- 
draw bis prchibition of their meeting. This was at 
least a step gained. After that, Carrell and Frere 
often met; for the artful fellow sought Frere’s as- 
sistance professionally in the matter of the property 
which he had inherited, and which furnished con- 
siderabic employment for a lawyer’s services. But 
his interviews with Frere on this subject rarely 
brought him in contact with Isabel. 

Some portion of his fortune was devoted to pur- 
chasing a captain’s commission, which the authori- 
ties permitted him to do, at the instance of Colonels 
Macgregor and Pennington, in consideration of his 
services iu Sierra Leone—those distinguished officers 
having satisfied the aristocratic scruples ofthe Horse 
Guards by certifying that their protege was a gen- 
tleman not only of good birth and education, but of a 
| considerable estate. In temporary fits of despon- 
| dency, the young soldier had looked with satistac- 
tion on this promotion as affording a chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself once more in active serv ce, or 
of meeting an honorable death. But such romantic 
resolves had but little affinity with his naturally san- 
guine temperament. In his secret heart he valued 
his new title chiefly for the additional dignity that it 
gave him in the eyes of her to whom his life was still 
devoted. 

As Carrell kept his word, and spoke to ber no more 
of his love for her, Isabel felt that there was less 
necessity for reserve between them. Perhaps, in her 
secret heart, it piqued her to observe how easily he 
fellin with her wishes in that respect. He seemed 
to her, indeed, to have subdued bis passion almost 
without an effort. But of this feeling she was not 
conscious, for her nature was, above all things, frank 
and sincere. “Carrell, however, in return, showed a 
wonderful interest in her daily life, and made many 
excuses for meeting her from time to time about 
some case which he had discovered was worthy of 
her sympathy. Even Carrell himself became, after 
awhile, the dupe of this new way of life, and scarcely 
perceived how their interchange of thoughts and 
frequent interviews strengthened his affection for 
her; far less did he dream how it was slowly sapping 
the foundation of her pious resolutions. 

Thus the summer wore away; bnt with the ap- 
proach of winter a new and still more formidable 
danger interrupted the progress of his love. Isabel 
was attacked by a dangerous illness, which, com- 
mencing with a fever, reduced her so low, that fora 
| time her life was despaired of. All the sophistry 
and delusion which he had cherished vanished in the 
presence of that danger. He knew now that his love 
lad only become deeper, and that without her no 
happiness could be possible for him. . 

He called at the house so often for news of her, that 
the old porter felt sympathy with him; aud even 
Mrs. Grayson, who had scarcely testified any kind of 
human feeling during the years which she had spent 
in that. solemn mansion, began to feel an interest in 
the young officer’s suit. But all these aids did not 





| suffice to his mind for keeping him informed of the 
patient’s condition. Under these circumstances, he 
bethought himself of a device which evidenced still 

farther the fertility of his resources. He had heard 
| from the porter that the woman who had nursed 
: Isabel was unable to attend to herlonger. This sug- 


with a nurse, while carefully concealing his hand in 
the matter. 

For this purpose he called upon the poor woman 
in Coulter street, whose simple narrative of Isabel’s 
kindness to her and her class had touched his heart | 
so deeply in other days. The woman would gladly | 
have devoted her nights to the service of her bene- | 
factress without thought of reward, but Carrell prom- | 
ised her money in addition to the payment which 

she would receive for her duty; for the woman had j 
children, for whom it would be necessary to provide | 
the care of a relative or friend. Isabel gladly ac- 

cepted the poor woman’s se1vices; she knew her | 
well as an honest and simple person, on whose kind- 

ness and attention she could rely. » 

Carrell called now at the house in Coulter street | 
almost as often as he called at Frere’s great mansion. | 
He knew the hours at which the woman returned | 
there, and he never failed to see her each day, to 

get from her more particulars of her patient’s state 

than he could obtain by any other means. In this 

way he succeeded now and then in conveying a word 

of sympathy to her whom he loved so well; and as 

her recovery progressefl, he received now and then 

@ message in return. He fancied that these mes- 

sages were kinder in spirit than the words which 

had passed between them before her illness. And 

no wonder; for Isabel had learned the secret of the 

woman’s offer to attend her, and guessed the cause 

of that innocent plot. Such kindness and devotion 

touched her more than mere words of love. 

Spring had come again befure Isabel was sufficient- 

ly recovered to leave her home. The doctors coun- 

selled abstinence from all duties for a long period, 

and recommended a sojourn by the sea-shore. Frere, 

according to custom, proposed to visit Claytersville; 

but not for his old reason. The day had gone by 

when he could charge to Captain Clayter the costs of 
his journeys to that still unfortunate watering-place; 

the greater part of the property had, in fact, been 

re-purcbased by him of the company for a compara- 

tively trifling sum, while Captain Clayter had fortu- 

nately been enabled to save a portion of his estate in 

the immediate neighborhood, to the improvement of 
which he devoted himself with a steady and rational 
zeal which satisfied even Stedman, and removed the 
sole cause of the old bargeman’s grumblings. 

Isabel, for her part, was glad to accept her father’s 
proposal, The want of society at Claytersville was 
no objection in her eyes; and relieved by the doctor’s 
assurances of those scruples which had so long re- 
strained her from taking any kind of pleasure, she 
looked forward with something of her old delight to 
her walks by the seashore. Carrell asked permission 
ot Frere to accompany them; and the old man, who, 
in truth, favored his suit more than he had cared to 
avoid, consented. 

No one in Claytersville recognized in Captain Car- 
rell the hero of the adventure of the hatchboat, 
which had furnished a theme for gossip there. In 
fact, few persons except the Stedmanus had seen him 
in the town during his brief stay there; and new 
events of interest had lung obliterated the recollec- 
tion of that event. The party stayed at the Royal 
Hutel, where there being, as a rule, no other visitors 
at that early period of the season, they received the 
undivided attention ot the landlord and his staff. 

The fresh sea-breezes gradually restored Isabel to 
health. She spent much time on the beach, and oc- 
casionally passed an hour with the Stedmans, at 
whose cottage Carrell was a still more constant 
visitor. It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world for Carrell to accompany Isabel in her walks. 
She leaned upon his arm as they walked over the 
rough shingle, talking of old times. Neither knew 
how or when it came to be understood that Carrell 
was absolved from his promise; or when it was that 
they began insensibly to talk like lovers again. Now 
and then Isabel would shrink from the thought of 
this departure from her high resolves; but the force 
of destiny was too strong for her control. 

One day, when they had walked far along that 
lonely shore, he insensibly placed his arm around 
her, and whispered in her ear: 

‘Have I not yet suffered enough?” 

She was silent; but her silence told him more than 
words. Only that morning Mrs. Stedman had given 
her a full account of his escape from the guard-ward, 
of his terrible wounds, and of the name “ Isabel,” 
which she alone had heard him breathe, when be- 
lieved to be in the agony of death. But that tender 
reminiscence was scarcely wanted to soften her, or 
turn her from her purpose. She had Jong trembled 
at the consciousness of the joy which she felt in his 
society, contemplating it with a kind of half-dread, 
as if its indulgence were a sin. 

With the instinct of a lover, Carrell followed up 
the advantage he had gained. He satisfied her that 
it would be easy still to devote time, or at least money, 
to the wants of the poor. Isabel, in her heart, was 
glad to grasp at reasonings which he offered for the 
satisfaction of her own conscience. Before they re- 
turned each had told the secret history of their love. 
Not till then did Carrell venture to ask her the story 
of that flight to Borley which resulted in his rescue, 
and not till then did Isabel unburden her whole 
heart. Nothing more was wanting to complete his 
delight. They lingered awhile near thespot where 
they had first met, gazing in silent joy at the setting 
sun and the cloudless sky, that foretold the glories of 
the dawn. Their hearts were too full for words as 
they passed on their way, never more to be separated 
save by that final parting, which in the wisdom of 
God seems to the young and happy so dim and so 
remote. 





| gested to him the scheme of furnishing her himself 


Carrell kept his word in making some compensa- 







tion to the poor for the loss of the services of the 


| Lady in Black.’’? Moved by Isabel’s example, a 


society of ladies had taken up their cause on the 
same simple and useful plan. Carrell endowed their 
society liberally with funds for providing education 
—at least in reading and writing—for the children 
of the poorest of that district, and for other wise pur- 
poses, which would serve to keep alive the memory 
of their benefactress. Even Frere himself improved 
under these good influences; and as be approached 
the period when earthly goods become worthless, 
grew not harder and more selfish as some do, but 
tender and considerate to a degree which almost ob- 
literated the memory of his old reputation, 

Isabel and Carrell spent the first months of their 
wedded life at Carrell’s seat in Herefordshire, which 


‘ he owed to his uncle’s kindness. Bat no year passed 


without their visiting Claytersville, where Stedman 

and his wife still flourished, the proprietors of con- 

siderable freehold which Carrell had bestowed on 

them, but still devoted to the barge and the hatch- 
boat business, to which the old man and his wife had 
been so long accustomed. Years afterwards, that 
long unfortunate marine residence became, as every 
one knows, more prosperous, owing its good fortune 
to the branch railway which now carries passengers 
to that port. Even the Countess of Sommerton and 
her son, now a reformed and penitent nobleman, 

married to a worthy wife, had figured among the 
residents of the Royal Hotel. Frere, however, did 
not survive to see this partial verification of Captain 
Clayter’s sanguine dreams, though he lived long 
enough to perceive the importance of the railway, of 
which Carrell was one of the original promoters, 
besides being subsequently a director of the com- 

pany. The South Essex wine trade did not revive, 
nor did Claytersville become a great port for foreign 
cattle. But Captain Clayter, though he had lost his 
interest in the town, rejoiced at this partial proof of 
his own sagacity, and derived, moreover, much in- 
cideutal benefit from the prosperity of the town, and 
its influence upon property in the neighborhood. 

The visits of Captain, now Major Carrell and his 
lady became great events in the history of the town; 
for since the death of Frere, who had bequeathed to 
them his property, Carrell had become almost the 
sole proprietor of that rapidly rising watering-place. 

But their pleasure in visiting the town had dimin- 
ished with this increase in their dignity and impor- 
tance, and they-looked back with regret to their 
solitary walks in the old days when grass grew in 
the streets, the royal gardens were a wilderness, and, 
save the wild sea-gulls, a fisherman carrying his 
nets was the only iiving objects to be met upon the 
beach. 


CHILDHOOD STORIES. 

Early in the days of our childhood we learn one im- 
portant fact—that there is a “‘ a man in the moon;” 
and straightway we proceed to ask our mother a 
number of pointed questions about the matter. She 
satisfies our youthful curiosity by telling us that he 
was placed there long, long ago, for stealing a head 
of cabbage, and that he has ever since been kept at 
hard labor, “ piling brush,” or collecting branches of 
trees as they are trimmed off by the axleman, pre- 
paratory to burning them out of the way. And 
when we look at the moon, and see a dark figure 
upon its disc, somewhat resembling, in outline, the 
shape of a man, and near it an additional dark spot, 
which might or might not be a pile of boughs, we go 
a great deal further than our mothers—we believe 
the story; and, having believed it, we secretly re- 
solve, in our minds, never to commit a theft, lest a 
similar fate should be ours. And thus the silly fable 
ateonce becomes an important engine in forging and 
forming the character of the man. 

The Indian mothers have a story somewhat like 
that of the “ man in the moon,” which they tell to 
their children as our mothers tell the story to us— 
with this difference, however—they believe the story 
themselves, while our mothers do not. Here it is: 

Very long ago, seven little boys took it into their 
heads to have a feast after the manner of their 
fathers, and they went to their mothers, praying for 
permission. Their mothers refused them; after 
which they decided to rebel, and have the feast any- 
how. They procured a little white dog to sacrifice; 
and having placed it upon the tire, they commenced 
dancing around, as they had seen their fathers do on 
i While they were thus en- 
gaged they were suddenly caught up by some invisi- 
ble power, and carried off through the air. Their 
mothers heard their cries, and came forth from their 
lodges, only to see them mount higher and higher, 
until they took their place among the stars in the 
sky, to dance on forever and ever. 

When the Indian mother tells this story, she 
points out the seven stars ofthe Pleiades; and the 
embryo warrior trembles to think what an awful 
fate might befall the youth who was so thoughtless 
as to disobey his mother. 


ed > 


EARTHQUAKES.—Humboldt, who witnessed sey- 
eral earthquakes, said that one never gets used to 
them, but on the contrary, his feelings of dread are 
intensified at each successive one which he experien- 
ces. All beasts and birds partake of man’s fear and 
seem panic-stricken. Humboldt accounts for man’s 
inability to t t d to, and consequently 
not to dread, earthquakes, by saying that, whatever 
we h@ve at any time or under any circumstances 
considered shaky, the earth has always stood firm, 
and when we find that tossing beneath our feet, it 
seems as though the very bottom of things had been 
knocked out. 
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Announcement for 1869. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION commences the NEw 
YEAR under very favorable circumstances. Witha 
circulation steadily increasing, its conductors are 
constantly adding to ite attractions, and engaging 
the best authors to contribute to its columns. No 
other literary paper in America can show a more 
able list, nor one embracing so many well-known 
names. Look at the list as it appears from week to 
week at the head of this column, and judge for your- 
selves. 

It will be seen that we commence the year with a 
splendid serial story from the pen of the talented 
Mrs. M. A. DENISON, and a series of exceedingly 
interesting nautical sketches by Mr. Macy, author 
of “ Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log,” which attract- 
ed so much attention during the pastsummer. We 
consider Mr. Macy one of the most natural and 
pleasing nautical writers now contributing to the 
American press. 

During the year 1869 we shall publish stories and 
poems, written especially for the FLAG, by more 
than fifty different writers, among whom we will 
mention, 

B. P. SHILLABER, 
JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 
Capt. FELIX CONSTANT, 
GEORGE JAY VARNEY, 
GEORGE H. COOMER, 
CHARLES HENRY DAVIS, 
HORATIO ALGER, JR., 
WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 
JOHN J. COLBATH, 
W. H. MACY, 
M. T. CALDOR, 
MRS. MARY A. DENISON, 
MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 
MARIA LOUISA POOL, 
ANNIE M. BURBANK, 
MRS. R. B. EDSON, 
CATHARINE EARNSHAW, 
MRS. FANNY S. BRUCE, 
MISS H. R. HUDSON, 
EMMA M. BABSON, 
HESTER EARLE, 
AUGUST BELL, 
Who will write regularly for the FLac. Withsuch 
an array of talent the conductors believe they shall 
be able to turnish the best literary paper ever issued. 





TERMS FOR 1869. 
The terms of publication for 1869 will be as follows 


One copy one year a ok i ae 4 00 
Two Ame at one year - = = © = = 7.50 

o - 2 © = = © = 16.0 
Eight “ 5 28.00 


And a copy gratis one year for: every club of eight. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
THE FLAG oF ovR Unron and BALLOU's MONTHLY 
li be sent one year for $5.00; the FLaGc and NOVELETTE 
pai $5.25; the FLac and AMERICAN Union for $5 50; the 
whole of these publications, including the FLac, Union, 
BALLOU ‘Ss MONTHLY and NOVELETTE, for $8.50. 
Single copies Ten Cents— Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusuisnexrs, 


EDITORIAL LITTLES. 

We wish our patrons a MERRY CHRISTMAS. It is 
the season for good wishes. The generous feelings of 
our nature, that perhaps through the year have 
found but partial exercise, bere expand in a culmi- 
nating breath, and outpour themselves in wishes— 
heart-inspired wishes—that for the nonce become 
acts. A great season is Christmas, in which time the 
amenities demonstrate themselves. Who wonld 
think, that has any claim to the possession of the 
milk of human kindness, of harboring a selfish or 
mean spirit on Christmas Day. The grand key-note 
awakened on the Judean plains, of ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
good-will to men,” has not done sounding yet, and a 
reflection of the glory that shone around the shep- 
herds irradiates the homes of men where it is heard, 
to-day. The influences of the season soften the 
hearts of the rich with an equalizing emotion, and 
the brotherly claim of the poor is recognized, that is 
perhaps ignored all the rest of the year. It is a sea- 
son of reunions, among those long divided, and of re- 
stored happiness, in heart and home, of those 
estranged. The very young look to it as a special in- 
spiration of delight, full of good for them, and insti- 
tuted for their -benetit. They see in it a great mys- 
tery. The windows of heaven are hung with Christ- 
mas gifts, and attendant angels wait to bring them 
to earth, to the great danger of their celestial gar- 
ments in the flues. The gift bestowed is a crowning 
feature of Christmas, and everybody is disposed to 
give, the thought of receiving never entering their 
heads. For weeks the shops are laid siege to for the 
procurement of suitable presents, and plots are 
formed of the nicest sort, that are to explode on 
Christmas Day in a surprise. Then the feast! Whaz 
were Christmas without the feast? Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet omitted could not be more out of 
character. The genial attributes gather strength 
about the table, the spirits quicken in gustatory airs, 
** the voice of the turkey is heard in the land,” and 
the pudding p/umeth itself on the part it has to play. 
Great, then, is Christmas, with ail its benevolence, 
and all its happiness, and all its noise, and may all 
its blessedness rest with the reader. As Tiny Tim 
prayed: ‘ God bless us, every one.” ° 





The trial of Deacon Andrews, for the murder of 
Cornelius Holmes, both of Kingston, Mass., has just 
been concluded at Plymouth. It is one of the most 
revolting cases that has ever been before an Ameri- 
can court, with nothing to redeem it. The murder 
itself was shocking; the defence of provocation 
beastly. The verdict of manslaughter was undoubt- 
edly the right one to make, as the provocation was 
most probable. But in order to establish this, the 
prisoner’s own testimony was admitted, that showed 
how for years he was availing himself of his knowl- 
edge of a criminal infirmity of his victim to get 
money from him; that for years he had found him 
(Andrewe) in clothes and furniture, as a hush tribute, 
and that the act of blood was committed in resisting 
the violence of his victim in a beastly paroxysm. The 
hypocrisy practised for years in thus keeping to him- 
self facts of the vilest import, in order to make some- 
thing out of it, and all the while professing the great- 
est sanctity, holding a high place in the church, and 
appearing before the world as a model of virtue, gives 
one an unpleasant feeling, for which the good are not 


by the recent storms, though it is said they still have 
hopes of carrying their line out to the Great Basin 
during the winter. The Central Pacific Company, 
who build and control the westerly portion, with a 
late start over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, have, 
by dint of energy and abundant supplies of cheap 
and serviceable labor, swept east at the rate of 50 
miles per month, up the Valley of the Humboldt, 
and at this date are threading their way from the 
head-waters of that river to the northern point of 
Salt Lake, where they may be expected toarrive with 
the track in March next. Persons familiar with that 
country say it will be possible to continue the work 
all winter, as the snows are not very deep at that ele- 
vation (4200 feet), and the grading is for the most 
part ready for the rails. In that case, then, it is 
probable that the company working from the Pacific 
coast may accomplish their four hundred miles also 
during the current year. We are assured that the 
Central Pacific Company have the necessary iron and 
equipment to complete the unfinished portion at 
hand, and that the enterprise is removed beyond the 
possibility of failure. The Central Company have 
received from the Government $18 000,000 of the cur- 
rency six per cent bonds, and have marketed nearly 
the same amount of their First Mortgage Bonds 
through Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, of New York. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


A Bripe’s DREss AND TOILET.—A young and 
amiable bride, married but a few days since, wore a 
white Lyons silk, elaborately trimmed, while a deep 
flounce bordered the train, held by a heavy satin 
“fold, with a deep fringe placed on the centre of the 
flounce; the edges were finished with a narrow braid 
set with white chalk beads. Above the flounce, the 
pufts of tulle were held in festoons by bows of silk. 
A tunic of satin was worn over the skirt, and 
was made elaborate by inserted forms of lace; the 
points of the tunic finished by a rich oval silk 
pendent. Shealso wore a tulle veil, with @ne coronet 
of flowers. The bridesmaids, five in number, were 
all dressed in white tulle, with over-dress of white 
malines, the beautiful crystallized illusion worn last 
summer for the firsttime. These tunics were looped 
by wreaths of white water lilies, the green leaves of 
which formed a border to the dress. The cost of the 
flowers for looping each dress was fifty dollars. The 
presents were numerous, three tables being filled with 
silveralone. The bridegroom presented his wife with 
aset of pearls, and the brooch held a pear shaped 
pearl of admirable size. 





A PARLOR CostuME.—The following is a descrip- 
tion of a rich parlor costume, very remarkable for its 
gracefulness and style: The lower skirt of change- 
able fire-colored taffeta is covered with a tunic ar- 
ranged in triple paniers one fastened above the oth- 
er by knots a /abeille of a fresh color, corresponding 
with one of the shades of the skirt. The waist, cut 
in a point behind and square iv front, has a sash fas- 
tened by a knot a /abeille and a jichu of black lace, 
ornamented with knots a l'abeille behind. This 
equare-cut jichu fastened in front as high up as the 
trimming reaches, with small knots a l’abeille, 





responsible, but which proves how little dependence 
we can put upon men; for all are “‘ unco’ weak,” and 
not beyond temptation. The twenty years’ sentence 


doubtedly, fifteen years less, had be confessed the 
offence and stated the cause. His hypocrisy acted 
against him. 





the full tide of successful operation, with the hope of 


and worst Congress that ever assembled will come 
toanend. We think that decent men of all parties 
are willing to admit this. ‘Chere are no presidents to 
make, or to watch and thwart, and the public busi- 


tirat movements, we see, is to repeal the tenure-of- 
ottice act, even before its constitutionality has been 
tested, so we shall never know the truth regarding it, 
Its repeal, however, is a confession of motive in en- 
acting it, which will be an historical stigma on the 
Congress that passed it. 
down into solid, practical legislation, and do the busi- 
ness that they are 80 we!l paid for doing. The luxury 
of a Congress twice a year, at present rates, is hard 
to be borne, especially when it does so little as the 
present one has. We hope the currency and taxes 
may receive a little attention, and an endeavor be 
made to bring government securities up somewhere 
among those of respectable nations abroad. There 
is a lot to do, and little time to do it in. 





(Gi On the Ist instant there was an interval of less 
than 400 miles remaining between the two main por- 
tions of the Pacific Railroad line. Of this gap the 


within the current year, exclusive of the branch 
lines, which must have built 250 miles additional. 


contributed 400 miles between the crests of the Black 
Hills and the Uinta Mountains. On the divide be- 


Valley, at an altitude of 7500 feet above sea-level, 





63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


which the judge gave the felon would have been, un- | 


Congress is now, to use a common expression, in | 


getting through by the 4th of March, when the longest 


ness will undoubtedly be attended to. One of the | 


We hope they will settle | 


greater portion was graded, and it is believed the 
whole line may be opened to the Pacitic waters by | 
June next. It appears that no less than 700 miles of | 
the great national thorougbfare have been built 


tween the waters of Green River and the Salt Lake, 


the Eastern Company are probably brought to a halt ' latest. 


HoME AND FOREIGN Goss!IP.—Victoria has recov- 
ered trom her grief sufficiently to use a monogram 
on her note paper, done in silver and black.——The 
bride’s dress at a recent Paris wedding cost $12,000. 
—tThe Grecian bend goes by the name of *‘ camel ” 
in Paris.——AlJboni has grown very thin. Grief and 
leaving off ber beer have had their effect. ——_A young 
woman in Geneva is under arrest for poisoning nine 
persons whom she had attended as nurse in illness. 
—The original of the Grecian bend has fled to Par- 
is ——The ladies of Bainbridge, Georgia, have deter- 
| mined to abjare Yankee goods and wear homespun. 
| __An equestvienne and an actress are in a row and 

a court at Pittsburg about a handsome but incon- 
| sistent actor.—Why is a fast voung lady like a 
steamboat? Because she never goes ahead without 
@ swell after her.—Fox-hunting is a feminine 
amusement in Kentucky.——The Marquis of Hast- 
ings left his property to his widow only in case 
she shouldn’t marry again.—-A smart Yankee who 
inaugurated in San Francisco the plan of female 
waiters at his restaurant is now deserted, his girls 
having all found husbands in the four weeks that the 
establishment was run.— Brigham Young does not 
want his young men to whistle nor the maidens to 
cover their eyes with opera glasses at his theatre. —— 
A young mother in Ohio bit off her child’s nose in a 
dream.—The Chicago Post says Colfax was obliged 
to buy a Fairbanks Scale in order to have Nelly Wade. 
—A bold wooer in Ohio planned an elopement, but 
on climbing into the chamber window of his adored, 
he was received with a charge of shot from a gun in 
the hands of her “ cruel parient,” and tumbled out 
less one of his arms.——A delicate cough is the fash- 
ionable affectation of the seascon.——The New Ycrk 
Sorasis declares its independence of fashion.——An 
unsuspecting Kentuckian escorted his daughter to 
the cars and sent her off with bis blessing, when the 
deceitful girl was not going to visit her aunt, but 
; to get married at the next station.——St. Louis has 


| had a bang-up wedding—a widow who is rich and a | 
| bank-teller who is handsome.——The Prince of 
Of this the eastern portion of the main stem line has | 


Wales distinguished himself by his dancing at the 
French court, and Marshal Bazine was the next 


most noted on the light fantastic. —— Princess Alice of 


Hesse has again made Queen Victoria the happy 
| grandmother of a sun.—A crockery wedding is the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GLOVERSON AND His SILENT PARTNERS. By 
Ralph Keeler. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is a new story upon a new scene, by a new 
author—one who has made himself a name in Cali- 
fornia as a lecturer—and who steps upon his new 
field with every assurance of success. His book is 
founded upon incidents of California life, and its por- 
trayals, whether of nature or domestic life, are drawn 
by the hand of amaster. The characters are finely 
delineated and sustained, showing a thorough know}- 
edge of human nature and society’s customs, and 
making a story charming.to read. We bespeak 
from Atlantic readers this first work from a Puacitic 
rource. The author is a yourg man of great ability, 
who has delivered a lecture, in California and about 
here, entitled ‘“‘ Views Barefooted,” recounting his 
own experiences, while travelling over Europe ata 
cost of but $181 currency. He spent two years in 
Germany, at Heidelberg, in study, and the spirit 
indicated by such a feat is woven in his book, that 
has not a weak sentence. 


CHARLIE BELL, THE WAIF OF ELM ISLAND. By 


Rev. anna A Kellogg, author of ‘Spartacus to the 
Gladiato: ** Good Old Times,” e etc. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


The present is the second of the “Elm Island” 
stories. The chivalrous and herculean Lion Ben 
continues his life on Elm Island, with his devoted 
wife, and the addition of the waif is thus described 
in the preface: ‘Charlie Bell is an Erglish orphan, 
flung at a tender age upon the stormy sea of life, to 
sink or swim, as it should please Heaven. Friend- 
less, starving, on a wharf in Halifax, he ships ina 
vessel with men, who, under the guise of fishermen, 
are little better than pirates. Landing at Elm Isl 
and, they insult the wife of Lion Ben, who inflicts 
cn them a merited chastisement, and adopts the 
orphan.” The boy does credit to his keeping, and 
his life is a scries of pleasant adventures. 

ROSAMOND DAYTON. By Mrs. H.C. Gardner, Fan 


thor of *‘ Rosedale, a Story of Self-Denial.” 
ton: Lee & Shepard 


The story ofa woman's life, beginning in deep 
grief, and running its varied round of important and 
trivial incident, ending in a happy union and the 
peace of confirmed love. The idea inculcated is, 
that accountable human beings have no right to live 
just for themselves. The story is a charming one, 
and commends itself to the heart and head of the 
reader. It isin the form of a diary, and is exceed- 
ingly well written. 

THE CHRISTMAS Font. A Story for Young Folks. 


By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of “* Tempest and 
Sunshine,” ete. New York: G. W. Carleton. 


A pretty little book for little folks, finely illustra- 
ted, showing how much good little children may do 
for a good purpose, and amuse themselves at the 
same time. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
THE WICKEDEST WOMAN IN New York. Bv C. 
H. Webb, author of “ Liffith Lank,” etc. With 


Illustrations by Howard. New York: G. W. 
Carleton. 


The “ wickedest woman ” is simply a flirt that Mr. 
Webb chooses to weave a trifle of satire about that 
capitally hits off the bent, or bend, cf the female 
fashionable in heartless quest of a “ pile.” It is as 
thickly stuck with puns as aChristmas pifdding with 
plums, and very amusing tothe reader, while con- 
veying a useful moral. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


RESOURCES OF THE PAcIFIOC SLoPB. A Statistical 
and Descriptive Summary of the Mines and Miner- 
als, Climate, Topography: Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, an iscellaneous Prodrections of 
the States and Territories West of the Rocky 
Mountains. With a Sketch of the Settlement no 

Exploration of Lower California. By J. Roses 
Browne, aided b by Corps of Assistants. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. : 
This report by the author, to the Treasury Depart- 

ment, may be regarded’as the best and most com- 
prehensive statement of the condition and prosperity 
of the great country lying along the Pacific Slope 
that has ever appeared—indeed the only one that 
has a beneficial purpose in its inception. Mr. 

Browne has well performed his work, exhibiting 

great thoroughness of knowledge of his immense 

subject, and it will be regarded as authority in time 
to come. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

ScHOOL SERIES. A Collection of Sacred Hymns for 
Devotional Exercises in Schools. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


A little book or desectarianized hymns for all oc- 
casions of devotion by all people. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 
THE GORDIAN Knot. A Story of Good and of Evil. 


By Shirley Brooks, author of ‘Sooner or Later,” 
etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This spirited novel by Shirley Brooks is one of the 
best stories of the day, fully up to its predecessors 
by the distinguished author. For sale by A. Wil- 


liams & Co. 
WOODSIDE AND SEASIDE. Illnstrated by Pen and 
Pencil. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


A charming gift-book—the contents, pieces de- 
scriptive of nature in her best conditions and moods, 
elegantly printed, and illustrated in the highest style 
ofart. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


BALLOvU’s MAGAZINE.— The January number of 
this excellent month:y is received. The table of con- 
tents is anusuailly interesting, embracing several 
finely-illustrated articles, including ‘A Happy New 
Year,” by Mr. Shillaber,and six cuts illustrative of 
the *? Humors of a Political Campaign,” together 
with choice stories and fine as by such writers 
as Camilla Willian, August Bell, Jane G. Austin, 
James Franklin Fitts, Mrs. M. A. Denison, Mrs. R 
B. Exdison, Geo. H. Coomer, and a new serial for young 
folks by the popular Horatio Alger, Jr. The wonder 
is that so much excellent matter can furnished 
for $150. Elliett, Thomes & Talrot, Publishers, 





Boston, Mass.— C laremont Northern Advocate. 
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( Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD YEAR! 


BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 





Through the startled hush of the midnight air comes the 
sound of a mournful knell, 

There's a sorrowing echo within my heart that chimes 
with the old church-bell, 

We are both of us bidding the dying year, with its sweet, 
sad past, farewell! 

Ah! many who watched the old year in, and his coming 
with gladsome shout, 

Like me, alas! have found their hopes obscured by woe 
and doubt, 

And yet there are heavy and tear-stained eyes that must 
weep as he passeth out. 


Old year! you have given me treasures—you have 
brought me gifts divine— 

I have quaffed from your cup of gladness full draughts of 
its richest wine, 

I have basked in the golden splendor of your glorious, 
glad sunshine ; 

You brought to me goodly tidings,and thoughts and fancies 
bright, 

And bceauteous visions of radiant huedisplayed to my 
eager sight; 

How could I tell their rainbow tints would fade in the 
gloom of night ? 


You showed me a flowery pathway, with garments of 
verdure strown, 

But my steps with aimless journeying have weary and 
heavy grown; 

How could I tell that the way so fair led not to the 
Father's throne ? 

Did you not show me the shrine of fame, where I might 
lay me my amaranth down, 

And ask of the goddess a poet name, a people's praise, 
and a crown! 

How could I tell that the fickle dame would meet my 
plea with a frown? 


Did you not bring to me love and faith, and blessing for 
every prayer? 

Did you not give to my dreaming wings, and bear me 
through scenes so fair, 

That mortal might never in words portray one tithe of 
the glory there? 

Did you not give to me bliss, and fill each song with a 
triamph strain? 

How could I tell that your castles grand would fall to the 
ground again? 

How could I know to waken uj would bring me but 
earth's pain? 


Where now are the vows I have solemn saia ? where now 
the promises rife ? 

If kept, they had given an honored name, had saved from 
its sin my life; 

How could I tell when I plighted truth, "twas so soo for- 
got mid the strife? 

I have banished from out of my life its light, I have 
bartered my hopes of heaven, 

I have wasted my youth and my manhood prime, and no 
recompense have given; 

How could I know that the chains of love, when they 
seemed so strong, could be riven? 


Only a year ago to-night how many a step rang proud, 

How many a stately form of grace low down at the altar 
bowed! s 

Ah! who could tell that a few short months would 
change each robe for a shroud? 

There is many a vacant chair to-night, full many an 
empty place, 

Full many an anguished and wailing cry goes upto the 
throne of grace! 

Does He hear each sigh that escapes the breast, see each 
tear on the mourner’s face? 


O silent watcher through midnight gloom, keeping vigil 
o’er thy dead! ’ 


its scenes have fled? . 

Is it for him you wail and moan? for him your prayers 
- are said? 
Has the one who has gone from thy life and home been 
very precious to thee? 
Naught could be dearer than this, my dead, thy loss no 
greater can be 
Than all of the pure and cherished pearls he has taken 
away from me. 


Farewell, old year! you have left behind some pleasure, 
and much of woe, 
I would not keep thee a single hour, nor check time's 
onward flow, 
Yet, though thy joys are fret with pain, ‘tis bitter to 
have thee go; 
Farewell, farewell! yet a blessing leave, better than 
golden store, 


new years come no more, 
I shall meet with the ones I have loved and lost, in the 
ranks of the angel shore. 


I have buried you up where no echoing sound can disturb 
the silent rest, 


lies on thy breast, 
The blazoned gems in oblivion lie,that shone on thy 
kingly crest; 


sacred scroll; 
I shall treasure thy jewels with reverent care in the 
“holy place ’’ in my soul, 
Till I catch the morning light when the clouds from the 
portals of heaven roll. 





In most matters of opinion men resemble the time- 
pieces in a watchmaker’s shop. No two of them 
agree precively. Even the subtlest intellect or the 
finest chronometer may sometimes be a little ont; 


Do you know that the year has passed away, that all of 


A blessing of faith to my stern, proud heart, that when 


No sculptured marble marks the spot where the present 


All that was dearest and best in thee I have sealed ina 


and yet the homely Dutch clock and plain common 
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WHO KILLED HIM? 


—OR,— 


THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. M A. DENISON, 








CHAPTER I. 
CLYSTIE TURNER. 


LYSTIE TURNER was in 
jail for the murder of her 
stepfather. A paragraph 
» from the newspaper that 
gave the most graphic ac- 
count of the circumstances 
will explain the pitiful story. 

‘*The case is one of pecu- 

liar sadness. Turner, well 
known as the ‘Drunken 
Goldsmith,’ was this girl’s 
stepfather, and in his brutal 
moods, her threats and her 
resolute demeanor alone 
kept him from deeds of vio- 
lence. He was a desperate 
character, a dissolute, worth- 
less fellow, who broke the hearts of all who loved 
him. It is a sad pity that the girl has often been 
heard to threaten his life. 
“The prisoner is a beautiful young woman, and 
has been an operative in the mills of King & Co. 
Her statement is that she shared her mother’s room, 
that night, Turner lying in the kitchen, thoroughly 
insensible from etrong drink. That she arose early, 
being awakened by the report of a pistol. That go- 
ing into the outer room with a light she discovered 
her father, dead—and this version she obstinately 
adheres to. The mother’s relation of the matter is, 
that at her usual time for waking she went into the 
outer room, and found Clystie in a stupor from which 
she with difficulty aroused her. The candle, long 
gone out, had fallen from the girl’s hand, and a pis- 
tol, which belonged to Clystie, laid near the deceas- 
ed. It is a terrible case, for the mother testifies 
against the girl, though with extreme reluctance. It 
is quite evident that the crime lies between them— 
one or the other committed the deed. 

* Baron King, the employer of Clystie, is a man of 
honor—one of our best and noblest citizens. Mr. 
Angus Walters, his partner, the son of old Judge 
Walters, is also well known to our public, as an 
enterprising young merchant.” : 

So said the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle ”’—but it did not 
add, because the ill deeds such men do are seldom 
made public—that Angus Walters had persecuted 
this same unprotected girl, Clystie Turner, with his 
attentions—now, madly bent on her destruction, 
anon, so charmed by her beauty and her steadfast 
virtue, that he was tempted to make her his wife, 
and brave the verdict of the fashionable world amid 
which he moved. Neither did it add that Angus 
Walters, the polished gentleman, the elegant man of 
society, had of late been tormented with strange 
doubts, caused by his perusal of an old pocket-diary, 
found by accident in a secret drawer; doubts as to 
whether he was, after all, the lawful son of the man 
whose name he bore. Not only this, but the vague 
statement of an old servant of the family, who had 
lately died, that she knew his mother, and that the 
old judge, her master, had never married, served to 
perplex and annoy him still farther. To a man of his 
temperament and social standing, a fear of this kind 
was worse than death ; and when I add that through 
unfortunate speculations he was on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy, the reader will acknowledge that he had as 
much trouble as a man can well carry. 

The same newspaper was right with regard to 
Baron King, who was one of nature’s rarest noble- 
men. Only a year before Clystie Turner’s imprison- 
ment, he had loved and nearly won a lovely girl, 
Cerise Maliows, whose pet name, among her friends, 
was Daisy. Cerise had an adopted sister, Lettice. 
By some strange freak of the boy-god, Lettice Mal- 
lows loved this man who worshipped her sister, to 
distraction. The two girls were so surprisingly 
alike as to be often mistaken, tlhe one for the other— 
the only difference recognizable by those who were 
intimate with them being a small, brown mark so 
near the centre of the forehead that it could not be 
well hidden by her hair, and which to the poor girl 
was a constant annoyance. 

Baron King was, however, unsuccessful in his 
wooing. Daisy married a West-Indian planter, and 
went to live in Barbadoes, among tropical palms and 
flowers, accompanied by Lettice, while Baron King 
took his sister, Tilly King, to Europe, and tried in 
vain to forget his lost love. When he returned to 
America, great tidings awaited him. Mrs. Lattune 
(Daisy’s married name), bad returned a widow, with 
the news of her sister Lettice’s death. As a matter 
of course, the old love flamed-up in his steadfast 
heart, but the terrible catastrophe of the murder, 
implicating Clystie Turner, who, as I have said be- 
fore, had been for some time in his employ, had kept 
him somewhat aloof from the object of his strong 

















sense are generally enough for all practical purposes. 


Daisy had liked him a little, though a younger and 
handsomer man had won her. 


delicate, pretty woman, who had gained a livelihood 


Mrs. Turner, Clystie’s mother, was a remarkably 


by doing up fine linen. Ata glance, one might have 
seen that she was in appearance and manners far 
beyond her station. One thing had often puzzled 
her daughter Clystie, in her demeanor, the strange 
admiration her mother seemed to have for Angus 
Walters, Often and often had the girl, when hardly 
more than a child, had fits of jealousy on this ac- 
count,and sternly hated her motber while they lasted. 
The young man evidently noticed this weakness, 
though he never spoke of it to Clystie. 

Since Clystie’s imprisonment, Angus Walters had 
deserted her. He could not connect his name with 
that of an inmate of the common jail. He had suffer- 
ed much, however, and, as an antidote to his anguish, 
went headlong into speculation, and, as I have said, 
was on the vergeof bankruptcy. Nothing cou'd save 
him now, he said to himself, but a marriage with the 
sister of his partner, queenly Tilly King, who—and 
he had known it for months—was secretly attached 
to him. 

Thus I have brought before you, as briefly and 
succinctly as possible, the chief actors of my romance. 
Daisy, coming home in sables, leaving graves behind 
her, and weepirg over the loved and lost—and the 
poor, suspected girl, Clystie Turner, who, under the 
most terrible temptations, had kept her heart and 
her character free from stain, save this foul charge. 
These two are my heroines, and the reader wi!l judge 
which has the better claim to being Joved, as he 
progresses with the story. 


CHAPTER II. 
A LIE WELL TOLD. 


THE partners were together in Baron King’s draw- 
ing-room ; Miss Tilly accompanied their flutes on the 
piano. 

‘* Walters, you play wretchedly,” laughed Baron 
King, who, for the first time in months, seemed in 
high spirits. 

‘How can I help it, when you fly from piece to 
piece?” queried Walters. 

“TI do that, because you play so badly, my dear 
fellow. To tell the truth, I don’t think we are either 
of us in the musical mood to-night.” 

** Nonsense; try this aria once more, and, if we 
can’t get along with it, why, give it all up,” retorted 
Walters. 

One would not think, looking at the latter’s studied 
toilet, the utter absence of care in face and manner, 
that he had so recently gone through an ordeal (his 
last interview with Clystie Turner), that tried his 
nerves to the utmost. 

Baron’s handsome parlors were brilliantly lighted 
—the rich furnitare, lounges, easy-chairs, tete-a-tetes, 
pretty ornamented tables, marble pedestals, curious 
ornaments, many of them brought from the conti- 
nent, by the proprietor himself—spoke in their 
arrangement good taste and fine judgment. : It was 
not @ stereotyped edition of the parlors on either side, 
the whole length of the handsome street, not an evi- 
dence of a slavish subserviency to upholsterers and 
shop men. 

The piano stood opposite a large panel-mirror, in 
whose polished depth Miss King could see her own 
proud features, whenever she chose to lift her eyes, 
or watch by stealth the graceful motions of her bro- 
ther’s business-partner. O, how her heart swelled 
with love and jealousy as she thought of the girl 
Clystie, and his visit to the jail, where she had seen 
him as he came out. Vague dissatisfaction, undetin- 
able unrest took the place of that longing interest 
with which she had hitherto regarded him, though 
she never acknowledged it to herself. Presently 
there sounded a discord that broke down the leader. 

“No use, Walters, your heart isn’t in it, if your 
head is,” said Baron, smilingly, as he laid down the 
flute. ‘‘We’ll have some coffee to steady your 
nerves, and then, if you say so, we’ll take a stroll.” 

Miss King arose from the piano, her rich garments 
rustling as they swept the floor, and, ringing a bell, 
ordered coffee, which was served upon one of the 
tables in tiny, porcelain cups. 
* “Well, what say you to a walk? or, will you stay 
and keep Tilly company?” said Baron, after they 
bad sipped their refreshment. 

‘* If Miss King has no objections, I will stay,” said 
Angus. 

Miss King’s heart was beating violently, but her 
manner was perfection, as she looked up and smiled. 

“Mr. Walters will be welcome, if he pleases to 
stay.” 

“Then he will please to stay, most decidedly,” he 
said, putting everything but the most cheerful 
thoughts out of his head. His tastes were luxurious; 
he liked ease and refinement; how could he help it? 
he had always been accustomed to both, and but for 
that miserable speculation—but he would banish 
that for to-night, and forget everything save that he 
was in the company of a beautifal woman—a calti- 
vated, elegant, accomplished lady. Forget every- 
thing—strange that Clystie’s face returned so per- 
sistently to shock bis complacency. 

Baron King had gone out—Miss King lounged 
gracefully in one of the luxurious, satiny arm-chairs, 
her silken garments swayed around her like an am- 
ple canopy, her head rested against the back of the 
seat. 

‘* Have you seen the paper this evening?” asked 





affection. He had always flattered himself that 


“¢ Just glanced it through,” he said, starting a little 
nervously. 

“The trial of that girl in whom Mrs. Mallows takes 
such extraordinary interest comes off next week, I 
see.” 

“‘ Ah—yes; yes, it does,” he replied, wishing she 
had touched upon any theme but that one. ‘So 
Mrs. Mallows takes interest in her?” 

** Yes, and so does Daisy. Daisy is entirely chang- 
ed since her return; I never would have dreamed 
that she could have sympathy with a jail-bird.” 
Angus Walters wirced. In his eyes, strongly as 
he had loved her, if his passion deserved the n> m+ 
of love, poor Clystie was already condemned. Her 
beauty, that still remained—her reputation was in 
ruins. He bad cast her off; at the same time he 
dared not see her often; he resolutely put her image 
in the background. 

“Mrs. Lattune has a kind nature,” said Mr, 
Walters. 

‘* Yes, kind enough—but I don’t see any sense in 
mixing with such matters; it makes one feel, in a 
measure, coarse and vile even to go near those 
dreadful criminals.” 

* But we are not sure that people are criminal 
until they are tried and convicted.” 

“Ono; but then I suppose in this case there’s no 
doubt, the girl’s own mother is a witness against 
her.” 

“Have you seen Mrs. Latiune lately?” asked 
Walters, with a hot face. 

‘* Yes, saw her to-day; she had just come from the 
jail, and her eyes were quite red. I was provoked 
enough; one can show sympathy with such people 
without crying over it. But she seems to take Letty’s 
death very hard; says this girl was Letty’s protege, 
and she feels that she is best carrying ont her w‘eh 6 
by going to comfcrt her. Comforte-I suppose it flies 
in at cne ear, and cut at the other.” 

Say what he would the conversation led back to 
Clystie. Mies King was playing with a tassel. Sbe 


Her complexion, usually so colorless, was tinted with 

a@ lovely crimson, and her, eyes sparkled. Walters 

wondered if there was no pity in her woman’s heart 

—he dared not bring Clystie’s luminous face up, to 

compare with the one beside him, but it floated 

there, dimly, because it was beyond his power to 

forbid it. 

“She was in your employ, I believe,” Miss King. 
said, after a short pause. 

‘In our employ,” he replied, with a slight empha- 

sis. 

“‘ Yes; still, Baron had nothing to do with engag- 

ing her—he was in Europe.” 

* Bat then I represented the firm,” he replied, 

smiling, “and Miss Lettice was very anxious that E 
should give the girl something to do.” 

Miss King was silent for a time, but the muscles 
about her mouth worked continually. She longed 

that he should know that she had heard the report 
which was in the mouths of many, but she did not 
dare to advert to it. 


ed?” said Angus. 

“Very much; the loss of Letty and Mr. Lattune 
has completely transformed her. She used to be 
such a bright, merry littlecreature. She and Lettice 
have changed souls, I should think, for everything 
she does and says reminds me of Lettice. For in- 
stance, who would ever have dreamed of seeing Daisy 
attempting the office of consoler? It really seems 
almost ridiculous. I never went inside a prison in 
my life, till a fortnight ago.” ; 

He started and changed color. 

** And cariously enough, just as I was going in, 
you were coming out.” 

“IT did not see you,” hesaid, looking up in surprise. 

** No, but [saw you; youdid not happen to look 
at our carriage, which stood a little way from the 
door.” 

* Yes, I—I felt a kind of pity for the poor girl,” he 
said, in a hesitating way; ‘‘ I thought [ would see if 
she needed any comforts.”: 

**She spoke of some presents she had received,’’ 
said Miss King, spitefully. ‘“ Really, it needs but to 
become notorious by committing some crime, to find 
one’s self an object of universal sympathy.” 

Would she never finish this subject? Was Clystie 
to be dragged up to his mental vision remurselessly 
the whole evening? He felt like the moral coward 
that he was. 

**Do you think her beautiful?” asked Miss King, 
lifting her clear eyes to his face. 

“A rude, unfinished beauty,” he said, making the 
best of it; “‘a face that attracts, despite its irregu- 
larity. What do you think?” 

*O, that she’s horrid,” with a shudder; “ I don’t 
see one thing in her tc udmire, mach legs, love.’’ 

“* And a woman's instincts are true, they say,” he 
rather murmured than spoke. What would Miss 
King have given to know his thoughts at that 
moment? 

** Do yuu mind, if we don’t talk of her any more?” 
he asked, with a half-caressing motion towards her. 

Is it disagreeable to you?” 

“ Very.” 

Miss King bit her lip. In what sense should she 
take his answer—the best, or the worst? 

‘Then we will s4y no more about it—but I did 
hear that you gentlemen admired her.”’ 

She could not possibly stop without a passing stab. 

“ O yes, as we admire everything that is pretty and 


the range of our sympathies, we let them alone—we 





Miss King. 


forget them.” 


had never looked so superbly handsome in her life. - 


* So you think Mrs. Lattune is very much chang- | 


dependent; but, when people place themselves out of 
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“Do you?” 

She smiled, as proud Miss King seldom smiled, 
and moved a shade towards him. He noticed it, but 
was prudent, and did not seem to do so. But he fol- 


lowed up bis advantage. If he could not forget glare of the solitary gas-burner. A slight figure clad surely beside myself.” 


Clystie, he must relinqaish all thought of lifting her 
to his own level; now he breathed more freely. 
Whatever stain there might be on his birth, it would 
probably never be known. Baron King was a rich 
man—Tilly King was wealthy in her own right, and 
Baron talked of relinquishing business soon, The 
work was before him, ready cut to his hand—he felt 
that he must take advantage of the sunshine—that 
he must utterly ignore Clystie—at least, until he was 
alone, when she would come before him, despite all 
his efforts to the contrary. So they sat and chatted 
and played. Miss King was thoroughly happy, and 
for once put off the mask of pride, and showed that 
she felt so. The European tour was alluded to. 

‘J would never go again,” she said, ‘‘ with Baron. 


Such a mopish, dispirited fellow as he was, much of | 


the time! Nothing seemed to rouse him, either 
scenery or companions.” 

‘Perhaps he left his heart behind him,” said 
Angus, smiling. 

* Perhaps he did,” she responded. ‘I thought so 
at the time.’’ 

* And I have a suspicion who that somebody was 
he left it with.” 

** Because he is so changed now?” 

“ Precisely; since Mrs. Lattune’s return.” 

“ Yes, some men can be constant.” 

“Inclade me, Miss King?” 

‘Upon your mere word?” she asked, laughing 
saucily. 

“No; but because 7 have been constant.” And 
telling this audacious lie, he looked her full in the 
face. ° 

Her pride had no retort for him—her own loving 
heart told her too truly what he meant, or, what his 
words should mean. 

“Do you think I never felt your absence?” he 
continued, with rapid utterance, ‘‘ nor watched for 
news from you, nor exulted when I heard you were 
on the return voyage. Indeed, indeed, Miss King, 
my heart needs no stronger confirmation, than the 
fears that trouble it at this moment—that I may not 
be to you, what you assuredly are, and have been to 
me.” 

No wonder his knees trembled under him, and bis 
voice faltered, as he saw her cheek pale and her eyes 
fall before his glance, and felt that he had conquered 
the proud Miss King. And yet, there was no passion 
in his voice; she must have noticed it, if she had 
been less interested. But she could not remember 
the time when she had not loved him. She thought 
of her little blue journal locked away, up stairs, in 
which she had penned so many aspirations and dia- 
appointments, and her face grew hot again. She had 
called herself unwomanly more than once, for caring 
80 much for one who seemed to regard her with only 
the warm interest of friendship. But to-night—how 
had it all come about? to-night, of all nights, she 
was engaged. 


CHAPTER III, 


AFRAID OF HERSELF. 


MEANTIME Mrs. Lattune had grown into her own 
home again, after her sad, eventful experience—but 
everybody who saw her exclaimed, “ She is not like 
Daisy.” 

* Don’t wear that widow’s cap, dear,” her motber 
said, once. ‘I believe, if that were laid aside, you 
would look more like your old self.” 

“TI cannot take it off, mother, not yet—and you 
must remember I am not the same Daisy who went 
away a year ago.” 

* You are my own darling,’? whispered her mother. 

Tommy, a young brother, who was home on a va- 
cation, and whose favorite Daisy had been, was very 
coy and cool, now. 

** He resented her marriage,” said Mrs. Mallows, 
* His father and I exhausted our good temper over 
him. He declared he would kill poor Mr. Lattune, 
and there was no earthly reason for it, you know. 
Sinco that he has not felt the same towards her.” 

“1 don’t like that anxious look,” suggested her 
husband; ‘it is as ifshe was awake nights.” 

She was awake nights, sometimes whole nights to- 
gether; often walking the floor, moaning, and wring- 
ing her hands piteously. She dressed in deep black, 
and always wore the little caps she had purchased in 
London, on her return. She started often, when 
spoken to, and, if Lettice was mentioned, grew pale 
and tearful immediately. When company came she 
was more reserved than at ordinary times; everybody 
cried out, ‘‘ What a change!’ Towards Baron King 
she was always tender and deferential. If her heart 
beat almost to suffocation when he came near her, 
and the veins in her forehead throbbed almost to 
bursting, nobody knew it but herself. If she trem- 
bled at his touch, and changed color at his going, she 
mastered herself before it was observed. She watch- 
ed and weighed her own looks, words and actions, 
and seemed always in a silent agony for fear she 
should be misinterpreted. 

On that same night in which he left Angus Wal- 
ters with his sister, Baron King went to Mrs. Mal- 
lows. The servant met him at the door with the in- 
formation that the family had all gone out. Some 
sweet, soft chords vibrated on the still air; the ser- 

vant listened, and said at once that he forgot—Mrs. 
Lattune must be at home. 

** Don’t aunounce me,”’ said Baron, lifting a detain- 
ing finger, ‘I will go myself.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








So he moved through the stately hall, the servant | 
grinning as he watched him, and entered the large | 
parlor. It wore a sombre look—the gleams of the 

| polished furniture reflected back, feebly, the one 


| in black, sat at the piano, opposite—Baron King’s | 
| heart beat thickly as he watched it. Her sable dress 
fell in sombre folds over the rich carpet—her fingers 


looked so white and wan as they moved along the | fore her, and pressed it to his lips. His joy was al- | communicated with that part of the prison. Clystie 
| pale keys! Nowand then she sighed; one folded | most delirious, and as unexpected as it was over- | had been watching for it one night, in a fever of ap- 


hand held her cheek; she played with the other. 
| Alldown the soft distance, luxurious rugs, shining 
statuary and richly-hued pictures shone, but every- | 
| thing with an indistinctness that made it seem more | 
| unreal and charming. The figure at the instrument 
| might be a spirit, that at any moment was liable to 
| dissolve in misty air. Baron gave a soft little knock. 
The figure sprang from its seat, and looked round 
with an almost bloodless face. 

* Pardon me—I should not have entered with so 
little ceremony.” 

“O Mr. King—I am glad you came, for I am very 
lonesome, There is a grand concert, and Grisi sings 
to-night. I would not let them stay at home on my 
account, so they have all gone but me.” She held 
out her little hand, and led him quietly to a seat. 

** You puzzle me,” he said, when they had talked 
for a few moments, “ because of your likeness to your 
sister Lettice.”’ 

She smiled faintly. 

‘““We were always alike, did you not see?” she 
asked. 

‘* Never so striking as now.” 

And then he saw that her cheek had grown ex- 


He was unwontedly nervous, and wished he had not 
come. 

‘* What a brute I am, to dare to think of her so 
soon!” he said to himself; and for some moments 
there was a strange silence. But for her sweet words 
of welcome, he would have gone again. 

She sat opposite, much as, at that moment, Miss 
King was sitting near Angus Walters. One parlor 
was all brilliancy, in which its occupant looked like a 
radiant queen, the other was shadowy, and held a 
pale, sad-faced figure, in the depths of an enormous, 
throne-like chair. 

** You were playing, as I came in,” he said. 

“A little air my sister used to like,” she said, 
quietly. ‘It’s the first time for months.” And 
then she looked ready to cry. 

The strong man felt towards her as one might 
towards a frail, motberless babe. 

“ Poor little thing,’’ he thought, ‘‘how much she 
has gone through!” And then a great throb sent 
his blood bounding, as he reflected that she was free 
—and, only if she would let him, how he would con- 
sole her, and help bind up her wounds. 

“IT wonder if she thinks it indelicate for me to be 
here?” he thought, with a pained consciousness— 
and yet she looked at him so seemingly grateful! If 
he only knew what to say! He dared not allude to 
the past. She broke the silence: 

** Tt is ‘so strange to look out, sometimes during the 
day, and not see the oranges growing,” she said; 
‘it has begun to feel like home.” 

“T am afraid the people, as well as the climate, 
seem colder here.” 

* No; all my friends.are as dear as ever—dearer, I 
think.” 

Did she remember one night on the piazza of the 
Ocean House, when she had refused him, he wonder- 
ed-—and his tace flamed again. 

* And yet, everything is so changed,” she continu- 
ed, plaintively; “I never was alone, before, you 
know—and then that poor girl’s imprisonment; it 
shocks me indescribably.”” 

** She was quite a pet of your sister’s?”’ 

Yes,” shuddering a little. 

**T have a great deal of sympathy for her.” 

** Is there no way in which she can be saved?” 

** None that I know of, if her mother’s evidence is 
taken against her.” 

‘And yet, we cannot always decide, when the 
evidence looks conclusive.’’ 

*T am aware of that; many people have been inno- 
cently hung, on circumstantial evidence.” 

“O Mr. King!” she exclaimed, rising, in great 
anguish. 

‘* What have I said that disturbs you?” he cried, 
alarmed. 

“They cannot, they will not hang that poor, inno- 
cent girl.” 

“ Indeed, I hope not; but you look ill and faint.” 

He caught her as she was falling, and for one 
precious moment held her in his arms. She strug- 
gled against the weakness, and lifted herself from his 
protection. 

“Tam so nervous since my illness,” she murmur- 
ed, ** and—so—so miserable.” 

“Mrs. Lattune,” he said, with a trembling voice, 
“T am afraid I intrade.”’ 

** No, no, I beg you will not leave me: I don’t mind 
you’re seeing how foolish I am; I ought to ask your 
pardon for being such poor company.” 

“ Ask my pardon? no; to be near you ”—he stop- 
ped, frightened at his own vehemence.—‘' I have no 
right to bring up the scenes of the past—forgive me 
—and yet I must say that you never need apologize 
to me, for—tur—anything. I have not forgotten, 
Daisy -forgive me, again—I carried your image 
abroad—I brought it back with me—I am saying 
what I have no right to say ;” and he arose, walking 
back and forth hastily. 


ceedingly pale, and fancied that her hands trembled, ; calculating words of Angus Walters, who had delib- 
and her susceptibility only endeared her the more. | erately decided to be untrue to himself. 


hiden in her hands; her slight frame seemed almost 
convulsed. 

**My dear, dearest friend, what have I said?” he 
cried, bending over her chair. “ Forget it; I am 


CHAPTER IV. 
“$0 TIRED—AND LONELY!” 


THERE were seasons when the moon, at a certain 
height, sent a few long, clear yellow rays into Clys- 
Did ke see aright? One little hand was taken from | tie’s cell. She never could tell where they came 
her face, and gently held towards him. He clasped | from. There must be, she thought, a window, high 
it for a moment in a rapture of delight; he knelt be- | up in an outer hall, that led into some passage which 


whelming. prehension lest it had forgotten her. Or perhaps it 
“What does this mean?” he cried. ‘ O Daisy, is | was cloudy; and on rainy nights, of course, it failed 
it so—may I hope?—some time—some time, to call | her. But presently she saw it, and her weary heart 
you mine, my own? Daisy, speak, angel one—only | lightened a little. She had kept up, through the 
one word. You do not reject my—my friendship”’— | natural elasticity of her youth and the consciousness 
then solemnly—‘“ if I dared, I would say—love?” of her innocence, so bravely, that all who knew her 
She looked up, pale, tearful, yet beautiful beyond | were astonished. But now there were blue circles 
his wildest dreams. about her eyes, and weary lines round the small, 
‘* Have you, after all, still thought of me?” sensitive mouth, As the moonbeam struck across her 
“Thought of you?—worshipped you, rather— | bed, she put her pale hand in its light, and burst into 
thought of no one else. What were all the scenes of | tears. 
the Old World to me? Your face looked at me, go| “I’m so tired! O mother, mother!” she sobbed, 
where I would. I could not shnt it out. Every beau- | wearily, “‘I should like to be free once more—Q, so 
tiful statue took on your sweet countenance; I pray- | much!” 
ed to die, to be rid of your dear, haunting presence, The hours wore on, and still she laid there, weep- 
because it utterly unmanned me. And now, can I | ing with an almost convulsive energy. The matron 
believe the evidence of my senses? Am I not dream- | heard her on her rounds. 
ing? Daisy, my Daisy, I will wait years, if yousay| ‘I’m glad she’s beginning to feel,” she whispered; 
80, for the privilege ofecalling you mine. Ay! ages, | “it’s time! Her indifference has been awful—and 
if so I am possessed of your love. Yes, I could wait | she a murderess!” 
with patience, now, till we meet in heaven—my “Do you want anything!’’ she asked, leaning 
Daisy!” against the bars. 
His fervor was passionate, but pure and free from | There was a sighing, sobbing response: 
all taint of grossness. How different from the coldly ‘*O Mrs. Baily, I’m so homesick—so lonesome!” 
“Do you want to see the chaplain? Have you 
anything to confess?” 
He waited till, with a gesture, she bade him rise, “No!” cried the girl, with indignant emphasis. 
and she, too, arose, and stood there beside him, look- “As hardened as ever,” muttered the matron. 
ing up at him. shaking her head. ‘Well, what do you want, 
‘*Can you still feel thus towards me, and I so | then?” 
changed?” she asked, sorrowfully. ** Nothing,” was the low reply. ‘‘ You don’t dome 
“Changed? How? I see no change except in | any good, Mrs. Baily; please go.” 
this ’—and he pointed to her widow’s cap—“ you are ** You wont let anybody do you any good—so stub- 
only a little paler, a little sadder, but ten thousand | born and wicked,” answered the matron. ‘ Your 
times more lovely.” heart needs changing.” 
She put both hands in his. “My heart is broken,” was the sad, wailing 
“TI feel so lonely, so in want of friends—near | reply. 
friends,” she said, softly. ** You'd feel better if you told all you knew,” said 
“Then let me be more than a friend. Not now; I | the matron, her voice a little softened. 
told you I could wait years, and J can,” seeing that | ‘Then I never shall feel better. O Mrs. Baily! 
she shrank backa little. ‘*O Daisy, you have made | don’t stand there, please—at least just there. You’re 
me the happiest man that walks on earth. God for- | in the light—the blessed light, and it goes so soon; 
give me—lI fear I am too happy!” it’s going, now.” 
** You deserve to be very happy,” she murmured. * How silly you are, child!” said the matron, mov- 
“You say that—you, from whom the lightest word | ing impatiently. ‘ You’re sad and sorry at a little 
of approval is like apples of gold? What am I, to| thing like that, when— But no matter; it’s like 
merit such bliss?” pouring water in a sieve. Good-night.” 
The bell rang. *O, don’t go, Mrs. Baily. I didn’t mean to be cross 
‘““They are come,’’ she said, tremblingly. ‘ Before | and ungrateful. I never felt so lonely before—so—so 
them, remember, you are to be the same kind friend. | unhappy,” sobbed the poor girl. 
I don’t want to be troubled with their questions. * But I can’t stay, child; you know that—I’m only 
And—a last request—will you do all in your power to} on my roands—unless ’—she hesitated—‘‘ unless 
save poor Clystie Turner?” you've something to say that’ll ease your mind; in 
“T will certainly do everything that an honorable | that case, I might stop a while.” 
man should.” “T’ve got nothing to say; nothing, except that I 
‘*]T can ask no more,’’ she said. ‘‘Good-night. I | feel more wretched to-night than I’ve ever felt be- 
don’t care to see any one.” fore I thought I could bear it. “I thought God 
“ Good-night.” And he dared, with bounding | would give me strength; but I’m afraid—afraid [ 
pulses and an almost saintly reverence, to touch her | shall fail, after all.” 
forehead with his lips. * Fail in what, child?” 
When she regained her chamber, she was frighten- * No matter,” sobbed Clystie, after a brief silence; 
ed at her own pallor as she looked in the glass. **you couldn’t understand. I couldn’t tell you. 
“T have ventured all,” she whispered, hollowly; | There,” dashing the tears away, “I feel better, now. 
“all. O! the bliss—the bliss and the anguish. He | I shall have courage enough; never mind me.” 
loves me, and yet—O God, it is not me he loves. ** Well, you are a strange one,” said Mrs. Baily, 
Strange contradiction, cruel, wicked deceiving; and | flitting away from the door; “ continually holding 
still he will never know—and I was dying for a word, | out hopes, and then dashing ’em. I’m sorry to say 
a look of love... . Lam harming nobody but myself; | it, yonng woman,” she muttered, between her teeth, 
only to myself I am false. No”—after another | “but I’m afraid the gallows-rope is twisted for 
struggle—“ let me be frank, here, in the silence and | you.” 
solitude of my own room. I am deceiving them. And still Clystie continued to moan in a heart- 
But, having once decided, I shall not stop; no, no, I | rending way, though she shed no tears, the name of 
shall not, will not stop. What! humiliate myself be- | her mother and the name of the man who had been 
fore them all? Never! That which originated in | s0 much to her. Deserted by both, yet clinging to 
the ravings of delirium, I must continue to the bitter | both, with all the strength of her strong, rude na- 
end. Omy God! with all my new-found happiness, | ture; and so, bitterly she passed the night, reviewing 
it is but a weary heart‘ bear; but it will grow light- | the past, and suffsring as she never had suffered be- 
er, this burden. Yes, as the long years pass, it must | fore. For, suppose she should be acquitted, would 
grow lighter. There is no accusing voice on earth | not the taint of the jail forever cling t» her name? 
’ that I fear; I am only afraid of myself. Who would feel any confidence in her hereafter, for- 
“And yet, sometimes, that dead face comes back in | ever? Who associate with one who had been so sig- 
the night—his face; those lifeless eyes watch me with | nally disgraced? 
such mysterious warning; those lips, all covered with **T could not expect it,” she cried, vehemently. 
the mould of the grave, move, but never speak, till I | ‘‘ I could not expect that ke would ever think of me 
grow frantic with the presence. 1 know it is only | again; and, after all,as I see it now,in my fallen 
my imagination; my reason tells me so. Still I dare | circumstances, he is a vile man to address me as he 
not wear the ring at night. Ishould have cold fin- | did; and yet I can’t thrust him out of my heart.” 
gers plucking at the unlawful treasure. I should feel | And so she sighed and tossed upon her hard bed till 
the very breath of the grave. Why should he follow | the morning. 
me? He is happy with her. I would not disturb The time of the trial was drawing rapidly near, 
him, if he were in my place. I never harmed him. and she had held, already, several consultations with 
“What idle raving,” laughing alittle. ‘* My joy | her lawyers, who considered the case a hopeless one, 
of to-night has reacted, and I have had so little sleep | and depended upon their eloquence, and the ex- 
of late, that my brain is light. But howcanI sleep? | treme youth and beauty of the prisoner, to make out 
‘Some time, when I have proved myself worthy of | as favorabie a record as possible under the circum- 
my dear love,” she went on; “ when I have been his | stances. 
wife for years, perhaps, and he could not do without After she had breakfasted, and as she was sitting 
me--for O! I will make myself such a loving wife, so | dejectedly upon her narrow mattress, her mother 
necessary to his comfort and his home --then, per- | came to see her. The widow,in her garments of 
haps, 1 may tell him. Shall I ever dare, [ wonder, | deep mourning, looked more unhappy than her 
after he has called me that name,s80 wany, many | daughter. She had not worn deep channels in her 
times? Could I dare to risk the loss of bis blessed | cheeks through frequent weeping, nor lost all the re- 
love? Well, if it came to that,and he should cast | mains of her beauty, but her face was white and 
me off, I can but die. I would die, then.” haggard, her eyes were dim and restless, her whole 
Back and forth she paced, now feverish with an | expression denoted intense mental suffering. 











When he paused before her again, her face was 


ideal happiness, now cold at some thought of agony. Clystie received her with apparent indifference, but 
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seems a gentle, sweet, womanly-hearted creature, 


at arm’s length, she at last picked out the kernel, a 


But a small part of the soldiers in the expedition re- 


bled. 
«OQ Clystie!” was all the distressed woman could 
| gay, as she seated herself. 


quite sensible to kindness, and the ready tears start 
in her beautiful eyes, if those who approach her 
know the secret of imparting their sympathy. The 


half-sheet of dirty, gilt-edged paper, which she read 
with mingled anger and disgust: 


turned to their homes. Captain Knowlton returned 
to his home in Ashford, and turned his attention to 
the cultivation of his farm. 
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«¢‘ Never mind me, mother,” said the girl; “ tell me 
something that is going on. Is the sky bright out 
doors? Does it look pleasant on the streets? When 
I go out, you know, I can only see those high walls, 
and they take all the freshness from the sky.” 

“ Nothing looks pleasant to me, child; I might as 
well be here, for I only come from the house to this 
place.” . 

‘But you’re not here; you know nothing about 
it,” peevishly. ‘It makes you nervous, and almost 
wicked, to bear the clanking of the doors as they 
shut and open; it makes you wish that you were 
dead, a hundred, bundred, hundred times.” 

“ But what can I do, to help you, Clystie? What 
can I do? I’m sure I lie awake and cry, nights, 
thinking of you. It’s a wonder I’m not in the insane 
hospital, I’m so worn out in body and mind. I wish 
the Lord would take me; indeed, I see no end to my 
sorrows ” 

Clystie sat with her cheek in her hand, regarding 
her mother with weary eyes, but not apparently pay- 
ing much heed to what sbe said. 

“I’ve always been unfortunate,” the sad woman 
moaned on, ‘‘and when your father, who was a great 
reader, wanted to call you that strange name, it 
seemed to me almost as if that would make you un- 
fortunate, too, pocr child. I don’t see why we should 
be persecuted s0.” 

“ Mother, don’t talk about that,’’ said Clystie, her 
eyes growing harder. ‘‘ What good does it do?” 

“ But it seems so dreadful, I can’t think of anything 
else; and they’re all so ready to testify—and—I— 
what can Ido? What shali 1 say?” 

‘Tell the truth, mother,” said Clystie, sternly, 

“Yus; but against my own child. O Clystie!” and 
the woman burst into a shower of tears. 

“If you tell the truth, you wont testify anything 
against me, but what you saw that morning.” 

“ But, Clystie,” cried the woman, in an agony, 
‘who killed him, if—if -you— O! my God!” And 
she burst into fresh weeping. 

“ Mother,” said Clystie, ‘‘ you know I did not kill 
him; you know 1 did not. But I shall say nothing 
that will hurt you; if I must die, I will die, and die 
innocent.” 

**You’ve said that so often, Clystie,” sobbed the 
woman, ‘‘ and it’s very wicked of you, very wild and 
wicked. I think your brain must be turned, to add 
tomy misery,s”. I’m sure I’d take the burden and 
the guilt off of you, if I could. I[’d do it any way 
short of telling a lie, and perilling my soul, but what 
I saw, I must tell; and you know, Clystie, how often 
you threatened his life, and what terrible words you 
said, that can’t be unsaid. If I’d been the only one 
that heard them, I’d have held my tongue; but it 
wasn’t so. It was all around; that you know.” 

‘Yes, I know,” responded Clystie, wearily; “ but 
what good does it do for you to bringitallup? It 
don’t comfort me; and I’d die sooner than testify 
against my own mother.” 

‘But what can I do? I said things before I 
thought, and now I can’t break down. I don’t dare 
go against my conscience. He was a poor miserable 
wreck, but if he had threatened my life, I never 
sbould have touched him, never.” 

*O mother, you will drive me mad,” moaned Clys- 
tie. ‘I long for you to come, and when you are here 
T long for you to go, you tell me such dreadful things. 
What’s the use of repeating them? Can’t you say 
something about the neighbors?—something about 
Mrs. Lattune, or the Mallows? Is there any news in 
the papers? Do try to speak of something else.” 

The widow shook her head. 

‘I'd better be gone, then,” she said, her pale lips 
quivering, ‘‘ for how can I talk of anything else? As 
for the papers, I only read what they say of you ” 

* What do they say of me?” asked Clystie, wak- 
ing from her apathy. 

** Mach that they had better not say,” replied her 
mother, rising. ‘It makes me angry and sick; but 
then you don’t want me to stay. Clystie, don’t 
harden yourself; that’s al] 1 ask of you. Don’t 
harden yourself; make it lighter for all of us by tell- 
ing what you know.” 

‘* What I know,” repeated Clystie, with a harsh 
langh. ‘‘ Suppose I told what Iknow? No, mother, 
I'll save you,” she added; ‘I can do it, and I will. 
You don’t understand, do you? Well, you may, be- 
fore the time is out.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


“THE prisoner is a good-looking girl, of very ten- 
der years, but seems almost brutally hardened. One 
cannot conceive, without seeing her, how defiant and 
brazen human beings can become under the influence 
of the worst passions of our nature. It is very evi- 
dent that the circumstances brought out on the trial 
will completely convict her.” 


Mrs. Lattune, as she read this, threw thé paper 
from ber with an angry gesture. 

“It’s a wicked shame to say such cruel things,” 
she exclaimed, resentfully. ‘‘The poor girl has 
enough to bear, without the added insolence of those 
penny-a-liners, who love to crush the finer feelings, 
especially of a woman.’’ 

“ But listen to this,” said Mrs. Mallows, reading 
from another morning paper: 


most terrible thing about the impending trial is, that 


the mother must testify against her own child. The 

man who was killed had long been a nuisance to his 

home and to the neighborhood—a drunken, dissolute 

rascal, who, if we are rightly informed, did not scra- 

ple to use his beastly hands upon his woman-kind. 

It is just possible that the girl, in going out, was as- 

saulted by him, and in her own defence drew the 

trigger upon him. Itis just possible, though it is 

said that the man’s hands were folded over his head 

when he was found. We dislike to think that so 

lovely and gentle a creature as this Clystie Turner 
appears to be could have been guilty of so fearful a 
deed; and we trust that many palliating circum- 
stances may be found to render her sentence as light 
as possible,” ’ 

**There’s a good, great-hearted man!” cried Mrs. 
Lattune, in a fervor of gratitude, “and I believe I 
could kiss him if I knew him. Poor child! it is 
enough for her to bear the bumiliation, the confine- 
ment, the deprivation of the sunshjne and the free 
air of heaven, without having abuse added to her 
catalogue of troubles. I hope she never sees these 
things.” 

**T hope not,” responded Mrs, Mallows. ‘I never 
thought you would take so much interest in her, 
Daisy. For Lettice it would have seemed more nat- 
ural, because—because there was a reason for it,’’ 
added her mother, hesitatingly. 

“A reason for it?” 

“Yes, though curiously enough, she did not dream 
of it herself. 1 never told you anything about Let- 
tice; it’s quite a little romance.” 

“JT should like to hear,” said the other, faintly; 
and as she spoke she moved her chair as if to shun 
the light that came in not too brightly. 

At that moment, the servant announced Miss 
King, and forthwith that young lady came sailing in, 
and interrupted the communication. Miss King 
seemed in a rumpled state, generally. Some one had 
trodden on her dress; there was a slight disorder ob- 
servable in the set of her bonnet, and she looked dis- 
turbed, and, if possible, a little disagreeable. 

**] was uneasy at home,” she said, with a nervous 
little laugh, ‘‘and now I am here, I find I am just as 
uneasy as ever. O, you’ve been reading those things 
about her,” settling herself back in her chair. ‘One 
of the descriptions is quite poetic.” 

“It is just, at all events,” said Mrs, Lattune, 
shortly. 

** Not in the way I look at it,” retorted Miss King, 
pulling at the ribbon of her glove; “I think the girl 
is horrid, positively horrid! and how you, Daisy, can 
waste your sympathies upon her, I don’t under- 
stand.” 

Although I don’t agree with you in your estimate 
of the poor girl, I was just saying to Daisy that it 
seemed so utterly unlike her to think of such peo- 
ple,” said Mrs. Mallows. ‘ Lettice did, you know; 
but then Lettice was different than if she had been 
my own flesh and blood. Dear girl! Not that I did 
not love her very much; sometimes it seemed to meI 
knew no difference between them. I’m not blaming 
you, Daisy, darling,” added her mother, tenderly. 
**But then I’ve ceased to wonder at changes,” she 
continued. ‘‘My own tastes change very much, I 
find, and my appearance, too—though not for the 
better, as Daisy’s has.” 

“I don’t know, frankly, as I think Daisy has 
changed for the better,” said Miss King, still pluck- 
ing at the silken tassel of her glove with such energy 
that presently it came off. ‘She’s thinner, and 
taller, and darker, and too much interested in con- 
victs, to suit me—there! pray excuse my bluntness; 
but I’m in an awful mood, this morning—thought 
seriously, once or twice, of committing suicide,” with 
a faint laugh. ‘It seems to me that one is always 
finding out blunders, and changing one’s mind, after 
one has committed one’s self. O, you needn’t laugh 
at me; I’m as blue as indigo to-day, and cross, be- 
sides. I suppose Daisy, there, never knows what it 
is to have such moods.” 

*“* Why, my dear, a little bird told us that you were 
engaged to Angus Walters,” said Mrs. Mallows, 
laughing. 

‘Tf the little bird comes to you again, say that it 
is absolutely and unqualifiedly faise,” replied Miss 
King, struggling with her emotions; “ will you?” 
she asked, after a moment. 

** Certainly; but I was rather pleased,” said Mrs. 
“Mallows. “Mr. Walters seems a very fine young 
gentleman.” 

*O, very!” was the reply, with such emphasis that 
it sounded like a sneer; “and that Clystie Turner is 
an angel, and men and women are all perfect, de- 
lightful creatures.” 

Mrs. Mallows looked up in surprise, and ‘saw tears 
glittering on the drooping lashes of proud Miss King. 
She could see no further; but had she pierced the 
contents of Miss King’s pocket, she might have been 
much more startled. There laid a note, rudely fold- 
ed, coarsely directed in a cramped and vulgar hand, 
that had reached her by the morning’s post—come to 
her at a moment when she was supremely happy— 
while upon her table, near the little blue-book, laid 
a letter full of choice sentences, a very model of ele- 
gant chirography, that ended with, ‘* Yours devoted- 
ly, dearest of girls. Angus Walters.” 

The superscription of this strange epistle puzzled 
her. Who that knew anything of her delicate tastes 





“** One cannot but feel pity for the prisoner, who is | 





would send her a note like that, thumbed, blue and 


a girl scarcely, to appearance, outof her teens. She | greasy? Holding it between her fingers, and almost 


“Mis Kin@:—Hear’s hopin you are well. I 
wouldent hev take the lybertie to rite to such as you, 
if it wasent two put you on your gard, aganest a 
grate villen. That grate villen which is mr. Angus 
Walters, which is paing his deserts to you, and dident 
ort two, becaus he has been very sweet on Clisty 
Turner, that shaimles gurl now in the prisen. I thot 
you ort to kno it at wonct, and it is ashaim that he is 
deceeved a real lady like yourself, which I know 
must be a reellady. I happen to kno that heaint no 
gentleman, nor the sun of old mr. Walters; nor his 
mother aint no lady—nor his reel father warnt no 
gentleman, My deer mis, it is true as gospil that he 
was ingaged to that horrid Clisty, and you ask him 
wot she stade to suppers with him for, at the factory- 
rooms, and after nine in the eavening, drinkin’ tea, 
and eatin game and nice things?—you arsk him how 
often he driv her off with him, meating him at places 
80 as not to be seen by nobody?—you ask him how 
often thay ust to taik long warks?—you arsk him 
what he furnished that handsome house for, this side 
of A——? Of corse, now she is disgraiced, he wont 
have nothin’ to do with her, which is man-fashion 
but all the wors for him which oughtent to deceeve a 
first rait young lady like yourself of spotlis morils, 
and standin on the rounds of society. I don’t want 
to make no mischif, but I do like to sea justis done 
to the unfortinate, and 1 felt it was my docty to let 
you knoall this. Ispozhe’d larf at this, but let them 
larf that wins, is my motto, and alwais wil be, I ex- 
pect. As sure as thare is a god in the hevins, that 
man was a goin’ to marry Clisty Turner, which is the 
worst young woman in temper, and I aint no doubt 
a@ murderer of that poor unfortinit, which was on- 
prepared for the kingdom of heven. 
“Truly Yures, A LABORIN MAN. 

** (which knowy.)” 


“A beautiful epistle!’’ cried Miss King, her aristo- 
cratic nostrils swelling like those of a dainty racer, as 
she still held it between thumb and finger, her cheeks 
flaming, her eyes two ballsof fire. ‘‘ Who could dare 
to send me such a thing?” And she threw it from 
her as far as it could reach. 

“The miserable fellow!” she cried again, with 
flashing eye®, “to dare!” And she threw herself 
into her easy-chair, and burst into tears of mingled 
grief and passion. Presently, when this gush of 
feeling had subsided, she rose, her face now pale, her 
eyes lustreless, and moving like one broken-hearted, 
she picked up the missive, and enclosing it in a clean 
envelop taken from her own splendid rosewood desk, 
she thrust it in her pocket. All happiness was, as 
she had said, destroyed for her. She could not help 
believing that this impertin¢Mt and illiterate laborer 
had told the truth. So, in a fit of resentment, indig- 
nation, and almost hate—alas! how was the hate 
mingled and tempered with the love she could not 
smother!—she went to the Mallows, and after dis- 
charging her small artillery there, ynable to bear the 
searching eyes of Mrs. Mallows, or the quiet of the 
house, she hastily arose and hurried from the room. 
As she went down the front steps, and had just 
touched the last one, she stood face to face with 
Angus Walters. J 
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Piographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


COLONEL THOMAS KNOWLTON, 
A BRAVE OFFICER in the army of the American 


the early emigrants from England. His father, Wil- 
liam Knowlton, removed from Boxford to the town 
of Ashford, in the province of Connecticut, when the 
son was of an early age. 

During the French and Indian wars of 1755 - 1760. 


by Captain John Durkee. He continued in the ar- 
my about four years, and was successively promoted 
to the rank of sergeant, ensign aid lieutenant, hold- 
ing the last office in the campaign of 1760, which was 
signalized by the capture of Canada from the French. 
He was present at the battle of Wood Creek, fought 
in August, 1758. It was in this contest that he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life—diecovering an Indian in 
ambush just ready to spring upon him, he levelled 
his musket and shot him. Having reloaded his gun, 


atrophy. As he reached the body, ten or twelve 
Indians jumped from the grass on all sides of him. 
Not intimidated by his savage foes, and with a bold- 
ness and dexterity that for the moment surprised 
them, he shot down the nearest warrior, and, bound- 
ing over his prostrate body, regained bis comrades in 
safety. During this contest he bad several other 
wonderful escapes from the enemy. He continued in 
the service until the close of the campaign in 1760. 

In 1762, during the war between England and 
Spain, Captain Knowlton sailed with the provincial 
troops under General Phineas Lyman, who command- 
ed in the expedition against Havana. After a long 
and brave defence the Spaniards surrendered. The 
climate proved more disastrous to the Americans 
and English than the batteriesof the enemy. When 
the place capitulated, August 13th, 1762, disease had 





Revolution, was born in West Boxford, Massachu- 
setts, November, 1740. His ancestors were among | good; go fight for your country.” In the general or- 


In 1755, when the news of the skirmish at Lexinz- 
ton reached his home, he at once enlisted as & priva 2 
in the company organized in Ashford, and was unan- 
imogsly elected as its commander. 

Captain Knowlton at once took up the line of march 
for Cambridge. On the night of June 16th, 1775, a 
body of about one thousand men under the command 
of Colonel William Prescott, following the glimmer 
of dark lanterns, croesed Charlestown neck. Here 
they overtook several wagon loads of intrenching 
tools. A controversy now arose as to the proper bill 
to be fortified. Bunker Hill, the only one on the 
peninsula then designated by # distinctive name, was 
explicitly mentioned in the order. But the remote- 
ness of that elevation from Boston induced them, in 
the face of the instructions from the Committee of 
Safety, to move further on the eminence afterwards 
known as Breed’s Hill, though not so higif by fifty 
feet. Captain Knowlton commanded a fatigue par- 
ty of about two hundred Connecticut men, ninety-six 
of whom were of the Ashford company, including 
officers. 

So vigorously had the work of intrerchment been 
carried on during the night, that by break of day 
a strong redoubt had been thrown up. The British 
were astonished to see the works which had been 
thrown up in’a single night, within a short distance 
of their tents, without giving the least alarm. They 
at once commenced a cannonade from all their guns 
which could be brought to bear on the American 
works. At one o’clock, on the 17th of June, the Brit- 
ish crossed the river from Boston, and landed on the 
Charlestowr side. A party of Americans under the 
command of Captain Knowlton had taken up a post 
and rail fence, and placing it against another, filled 
the vacarcy with newly mown hay, which served asa 
slight defence. The British light infantry attempted 
to force this small party from their stand, and by 
this means cut off the retreat of our troops, and in 
this they displayed the greatest bravery, but their 
opposers poured forth their reserved and formidable 
fire in such a manner as to produce astonishing exe- 
cution, and to arrest their progress, till the whole 
the Americans could effect a retreat. -For his gallan' 
conduct Captain Knowlton was promoted by Con- 
gress to the rank of major. During the winter Ma- 
jor Knowlton was stationed at Cambridge. Several 
dwellings which had escaped the burning of Charles- 
town were now occupied by British officers. Major 
Knowlton was ordered to destroy them, which he 
did on the night of February 8th. With two hundred 
men he crossed the bay on the narrow mill-dam, his 
soldiers marching in single file. On reaching the 
guard-house, the sentinel advanced with presented 
bayonet. Major Knowlton still leading the way, 
thrust it aside with his left hand and run him through 
the body with his sword, so suddenly, that no alarm 
was given. The inmates were surprised and cap- 
tured, Major Knowlton’s party set on fire seventeen 
houses, when they returned without the slightest in- 
jury toaman. An order issued and signed by Gen- 
eral Washington, dated at Cambridge, Feb. 28, 1776, 
directed the paymaster-general to pay Major Knowl- 


regiment under his command. 

After the British evacuated Boston, Colonel Knowl- 
ton joined the army for the defence of New York. 
He was present at the battle of Long Island. On the 
16th of September, 1776, in an engagement on Har- 
lem Heights, Colonel Knowlton, while bravely lead- 
ing the attack, was shot through the head, and sur- 
vived an hour. His eldest son, a lad in his sixteenth 
year, was in the same battle and fired several rounds 
before he learned the sad intelligence. The father 
clasped his hand for a last adieu, and said, “ You sce, 
my son, Iam mortally wounded; you can do me no 


ders of the next day, General Washington said, “‘ The 
gallant and brave Colonel Knowlton, who would have 
been an honor to any country, having fallen yester- 
day while gloriously fighting, Capt. Brown is to take 
command of the party lately led by Col. Knowlton.”’ 


he enlisted as a private in the company commanded i 





SHUTER, AND NO SHOOTER. 


At the close of the season, in which Shuter, the 
comedian, first became so universally and deserved- 
ly celebrated in his performance of Master Stephen, 
in the revived comedy of ‘‘ Every Man in his Hu- 
mor,” he was engaged for a few nights in a principal 
city in the north of England. It happened that the 
coach in which he went (and in which there was only 
an old gentleman and himself) was stopped on the 


he went forward to secure the scalp of the Indian as | other side of Finchley Common by a single highway- 


man. The old gentleman, in order to save his own 
money, pretended to be asleep: but Shuter resolved 
to be even with him. Accordingly, when the high- 
wayman presented his pistol and commanded Shuter 
to deliver bis money instantly, or he was a dead man 
—‘* Money!” returned he, with an idiotic shrug, and 
a countenance inexpressibly vacant. ‘O Lord, sir, 
they never trusts me with any; for uncle bere always 
pays for me, turnpikes and all, your bonor!” 

Upon which the highwayman gave him a few curs- 
es for his stupidity, complimented the old gentleman 
with a smart slap on the face to awaken him, and 
robbed him of every shilling he had in his pocket; 
while Sbuter, who did not lose a singie farthing, with 
great satisfaction and merriment pursued his journey, 
laughing heartily at his fellow-traveller,who was very 
morose, and exceedingly disgusted at his ready-made 





made frightful ravages among the American troops 


nephew, who had so readily made him a scapegoat. 


ton a sufficient sum to purchase arms for the 20th . 
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(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
CHRISTMAS. 


BY MARIA JONNAON BIAHOP, 
. 
Christmas, sweet Christmas! Christmas comes again, 
Weaving jowelled frost-work o'er mountain, mvor and 
plain, 
Now the forest arches bend beneath the snow, 
And the starry torches gleam with brighter glow; 
Childhood looks more beautiful, and age can ne'er com- 
plain, 
While (listmas bells make music o'er mountain, moor 
and plain, 


Come ye to the forest, take the myrtle-bough, 
Weave ittin a motto to tell our gladness now; 
Bid tho*fragrant cedars bend their graceful head, 
Pluck the early mosses from their snowy beds 
With melodious carols seek the courts divine, 
Make our temples glorious with the box and pine. 


Christmas, aweet Christmas! music of the year! 

Light thy beaming hearth stones, pour thy bounteous 
cheer; 

Let the eyes of orphans glitter for to-night, 

Searching mid the pine-boughs for some new delight; 

With rich gifts and treasures ecatter gricf and pain, 

For Christmas, bright Christmas, sweet Christmas comes 
again. 

4 mom 
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A TERRIBLE NIGHT, 
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BY CATHERINE HARNAIAW. 


Tue bridge was long, dark and deserted, The 
blackness of a moonless and clondleas midnight hung 
above the city, making its vague noises full of a creep- 
ing and indescribable horror, 

Far off, on one of the main streets could be heard 
the faint jingle of a horse-car, and that sound, faint 
as it was, was a sound of comfort to the two figures 
moving with scared stops toward the bridge. 

The twinkling lights, at long distances from each 
other, only made the darkness seem more hideous, 
for they made spectre shadows and horrible figures 

@within' the range of the streaming rays. No living 
formas wore in sight save the two who now stood for a 

tas ifundecided, The low, monotonous wind 
moved the dark drapery of the women, and made 
the cloaks blow out behind them like dusky, awk- 
ward wings. 

Tho air waa full of frosty coldness, and now the 
great bells of the city rang out one o'clock with 
a clear’ sounding tone that is only heard in cold 
weather, : 

“ The danger ie for you,” said the taller one, turn- 
ing to her companion, and taking her handa with an 
impetuous gesture, “ therefore I shall not allow you 
to cross the bridge. If they wait for you betwoen 
here and the other side, they will mistake me for you, 
and meanwhile you can escape. Good-by. Heaven 
take care of you!" 

“No, no! Stay!” oried the other. ‘ Marion, you 
have sacrificed alrealy too much for me. And you 
know that It je necessary that we cross thia bridge or 
we cannot get to the depot on the other side. Once 
on my way to the East and T shall breathe freely. 
Go back to your uncle's, no one will suspect you if 
you go no further.” 

*T cannot go back,” sald Marion Braithwaite; 
** my uncle’s house is too horrible, I have never been 
happy one minute since [ was compelled to go there. 
Bat, evilas they are, they dare not harm me. I 
shall go now; if Tam molested on the bridge, I shall 
lot them think they have secured the right one, af- 
terwards you can cross in safety and reach the Kaet- 
ern train,” 

The speaker leaned forward hurriedly and touched 
with hor lips the fair forehead of the young girl, then, 
before another word of expostulation could be spo- 
ken, she had left the spot, and dimly, for a moment, 
the girl left there could see her figure gliding along 
over the foot-path of the bridge. Then all was si- 
lence, save for the auliiued hum of the city, and the 
low awash of the muddy river against the planka, 

The woman standing alone—Agnes Summera— 
shrank back from the street lamp which burned a 
few yards away, and shuddering as she drew away, 
all her soul became merged in the act of listening. 

* Brave girl!” she had said to herself, “ why am 
not I like her?” 

A policeman came along, and tramped unheeding 
by the woman who felt as if ehe could shrink into 
the brick walla themeelves. 

He had gone, and would be at the remotest part of 
his beat by the time Marion would reach the danger, 
if there was any danger, and Marion had overheard 
whispers in that gorgeous drawing-room, between 
libertine uncle and son, which she had not dared to 
tell the more timid Agnes. But Marion could dare 
and do, for Marion had no wealth to tempt the eon 
to a marriage with her. 

The girl walked with swift steps and violently beat- 
ing heart. She was fully aware of the danger she 
ran, Dut she felt such hatred and contempt for the 
two men who had so persccuted Agnes, that she 
would have perhaps risked even more to insure her 
escape, 

* Near the middle pillar of the bridge, young Fair- 
lie said be should be,” she muttered, as she crossed 
the light of the last lamp that burued between her 
and the place she mentioned. 

Her color rose as she remembered how Henry Fair- 
Hie had ooolly calculated the route they would go— 
indeed the only way that offered them chance of es- 
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cape inthe right direction. Brtsbe could not change | 
her plane any more than to represent Agnes and #0 
mislead them until Agnes could escape. For herself 
—she was strong in her own pure heart and high re- 
solve. It was fortunate she had returned disguised 
to the house, or she could not have overheard their 
talk—the plane upon a girl too innocent to breathe 
the same air with them. 

The man leaning behind the heavy pillar, his hat 
drawn over his face, and bir brilliant eyes peering into 
the darkness, was impatiently wishing the minutes 
to pass that would place the heiress irrevocably in 
his power. 

“Our flight will make snch a scandal, the girl will 
be glad to marry me to bush things up,” ho was think- 
ing; ‘‘and then fora run in Europe, with plenty of 
money! O, I will make her pay for her coldness! 
If it was only Marion who had the money! I would 
give my life for the privilege of taming her!” 

His soliloquy was hardly at an end, when he thought 
he heard a light, harried footfall on the planks, 

The devil send me nerve and success!” he whis- 
pered, waiting breathlessly untilin the darkness he 
discerned a female figure approaching. 

“Ourse the waterproofs!’’ he thought, ‘ they all 
look alike! And it’s darker bere than in the infernal 
regions! What if I should meke a m‘stake!” 

Then by the faint rays of the far-off lamp he 
thought he saw a veil be bat often seen upon the 
head of Agnes, anc indeed, Marion had taken the 
precaution to exchange veils with her companion, 
He let her pass him, then with one stealthy bound 
he eprang toward her, thinking to grasp her in his 
arms and atifie the cries she might utter, 

But she had caught a glimpse of him aa ehe passed 
him, and with alert motion, anticipating bis move- 
ment, she jumped aside and ran on with a fleetness 
which only fear could have given her. 

Fairlie almost lost his balance, and came near fall- 
ing, 80 suddenly and unexpectedly had the girl elud- 
ed his grasp. But the next moment she heard bis 
tread behind her, and knew that she had only posat- 
poned her capture. 

She thongbt of crying aloud in plercing tones, hop- 
ing eome policeman might hear her, and she essayed 
to use her voice, but the panting breath and dread- 
fully throbbing heart suffocated all sound and made 
her cry only a whisper. ° 

The next Instant Fairlie’s arm was round her, and 
his handkerchief pressed heavily, though not rudely, 
upon her mouth, 

“Tam aure you will pardon me,” he said, in his 
muatoally ineinuating voice, “ but I fancied that you | 
were going Kast, and I cou/d not resist the tempta- 
tion of going also,” 

He held her fast to him, she inhaled the heavy 
amell of wine in his teath, she felt the hard beat- 
ing of his pulses. There was something vory re- 
pulsive to ber in this bandrome, dissolute man, and 
yet she thought she could recognize what there was 
in him that attracted many in spite of his notorious 
gaming and dissipation. A personal power that did 
not rely upon character or goodness for its force. 

She did not epeak, but drew her veil closer about 
her face, and walked on beside him as if she had giv- 
en up all hopes of cacape. She wanted to recover 
breath and thought, to enable her to act when the 
time came. 

‘Pray forgive me,” he continued, keeping his 
hand on her arm, and speaking in an inexpreasibly 
taunting voice, veiled by an appearance of politeness. 
* You have driven me to desperation, and I know of | 
no other way of obtaining your consent. You have | 
heard that all is fair in love and war.” 

Marion atill kept silence, and her thoughts at that 
moment were with the girl she had left in the street | 
alone. She did not intend to allow herself to be | 
known, until they reached the station and he endeav- 
ored to conduct her to the train. She could not go 
off with him. Her whole being shuddered as she | 
thought of his presence for hours in the cars. 

They were approaching the end of the bridge now. 
Down the street opposite, amid all the darkness of 
the other houses, she eaw the light gleaming in the 
depot. Once there, with other people about her, and 
Fairlie would not dare to use violence—to betray the 
disappointment he would feel. 

A step came sounding through the darkness, a rap- 
id and firm tread, and just as they were passing a 
lamp, they were met by a man who looked so keenly 
at them that Marion blushed under her veil. She 
knew John Willard, and the thought that he might | 
recognize her deepened the color in her face. A look | 
of something like contempt crossed Willard’s face as 
he noticed Fairlie, and thought he was bent upon 
some adventure he would relate with boastful laugh- 
ter among hie associates. 

A fow moments after, a gust of wind, blowing with 
a quicker moan from the water, tluttered Marion's 
veil from her tace, and Fairlie, Watching her jeal- 
ously, saw the proud and beautiful dark face it dis- 
closed—not the fair face of bis intended bride. Even 
the darkness permitted that disoovery, 

He uttered an exclamation that chilled the blood 
in Marion's veins—whose tone betrayed a feeling 
Marion had not counted upon, when she ran this risk 
for Agnes. 

He released her arm, to throw an arm about her, 
bringing her nearer to him, and she felt his eyes glow- 
ing with flerce flame upon her. 

* Some infernal or heavenly deity has blessed me,” 
he said, profanely. ‘I would give more for one smile 
from your lips— Jove! How lucky thisis! Did you 
plan it? Let Agnes’s fortune go to the winds!” 
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Ordinarily, a more suave, insinuating man than he 
could not be found in soctety. 

She tried to withdraw from him, but did not suc- 
cood, 

“ You are intoxicated, sir,”’ sho said, with coldness. 
T planned to meet you instead of Agnes —knowing 
that I must be safe from your schemes. Sheand 
ber wealth have escaped you. Now release me and 
let me go my way.”’ 

She spoke with a ringing tone of command in her 
voice that belied the tremulous fear in her heart, 
She knew that he was reckless, ith the fumes of 
wine in his brain, the fire ofa terrible passion in his 
heart, for something in bis accent had told her even 
more than his words—told her that sho had placed 
herself at the mercy of one from whom she could ex- 
pect no morcy. 

** Release you when I love you? I cannot throw 
away my happiness in that way,” he said, bending 
toward her. ‘' No, you shall come with me, but not to 
the station yonder. Fly with me, Marion! I will give 
you a life of splendor and happiness. Come!” 

His voice had mellowed to a low tone of entreaty. 
They stood at the end of the bridge, and he attempt- 
ed to draw her down a side street, with what ot ject 
she knew not, and In his bewildered brain was no 
definite intention, it wasa wild desire for the pres- 
ence, the love of this woman, of whom he had ofton 
dreamed even while planning the abduction of 
another, That desire grew in intensity with each 
moment that he realized that she was beside him— 
that she was in his power. 

“ | swear I will not relinquish you now!” he cried, 
pulling her along with more violence than he haf in- 
tended. 

But with a sudden movement she writhe! from his 
grasp and fled backward to the bridge, her feet seem- 
ing lew to her wildly hurrying heart. As she flew 
onward, her hand instinctively sought the handle of 
a slender knife which was thrust into the folds of 
her dress, It was there. Death should sooner come 
than a surrender to him, 

Providence seemed to have forgotten her, fate ap- 
peared against her. Her foot caught in a crevice be- 
tween the planks, and she fell firward, her clinging 
skirta preventing her from rising before the man, in- 
toxicated with wine, and with a wild passion that he 
termed love, was upon her. He raised her forcibly 
in his arma, and she felt his hot and panting breath 
on her face as his lips sought here, while he whis- 
pered: 

You'll be glad to marry me after a night spent in 
this manner. What I planned for Agnes shall be 
your fate. Soctety itself will compel you to the 
union. Promise me!” 

All the flerce and combative traits of the girl were 
roused, He offered her a life worse than a thousand 
deaths. She had saved Agnes—but what had she 
brought upon herself? 

She forced her right hand from the arm that encir- 
cled her, With acry of entreaty and despair, with 
a motion quick as light itself, apparently, her arm 
was raised, and the polished blade of that slender 
dagger gleamed even in that blickness. 

Just at that moment, while yot her arm was rained, 
for @ natural aversion to the shedding of blood made 
her pause even in the act, the clouds that had ob- 
acured the heavens parted a little, the slender cres- 
cent of a waning moon shone through the parting 
clouds and made a picture of the fearful struggle. 
The white hand of the girl did not falter, her drapery 
swung backward, the dark bridge and darker water 
were the sombre backgrounds of the scene, and the 
surprised and cowering figure of the man was a fit- 
ting accompaniment. 

Down flashed the blade and buried itself in the 
side of Fairlie. But the wound, instead of intimi- 
dating him, seemed to make him more resolved. He 
endeavored to take her in his arms again, but she 
struggled away from him, and her voice pierced the 
dull night with its cry for aid. 

Surely some one must hear! Surely Heaven would 
deliver her from the power of this man, She still 
held the knife, and now the wild idea of plunging it 
into her own breast, and thus putting an end to 
everything, had entered her mind. 

Fairlie uttered a dreadful curse and pressed his 
hand tightly over her mouth, possessing himself of 
the hand which held her weapon. 

He had already made a step forward, dragging her 
with him, and hope was leaving her, when some hand 
she could not see grasped Fairlie’s coat collar, and 
another hand pressed itself upon his throat with a 
force that obliged him to release Marion, who tot- 
tered back, seeing by the glimmering, uncertain 
light of the moon a stalwart furm forcibly pressing 
Fairlie back toward the railing of the bridge with a 
vebemence that threatened his precipitation into the 
river, 

Another glance, and Marion's bewildered eyes saw 
the flushed tace of John Willard, recognized the noble, 
incensed eyes, and then she sank against a pillar, 
clasping it with both arms for a support, her whole 
frame tremulous with the reaction of the excitement 
she had known. 

**T have almost a mind to throw you over the rail- 
ing!” cried Willard, in whose hands Fairlie was per- 
fectly helpless; “ drowning woull be too merciful a 
death for you! Dastarcly villain!” 

Fairlie’s face was giowing deadly white, for the 
wound Marion had given him was bleeding profusely. 
Willard still held him, uncertain whether to leave 
him there, when a policeman emerged from the 
gloom of the bridge and came up hurrying, having 


screams sounding in his ears bad made bis feet less ag- 
ile than those of Willard, who with fearfal foreboding 
had fancied he recognized the tones of Marion Braith- 
wai'e, as they sonnded over the solitary street as he 
left the bridge. He had walked slowly, for something 
in the figure of Fairlie’s companion had given him 
& feeling of painand distress, when he had passed 
them as they walked together. 

‘Take care of the fellow,” said Willard to the po- 
iceman, ‘I know the lady, and will take chargo of 
her.’’ 

The color which would long have refused ita ap- 
pearance to restoratives, faintly tinged Marion’s face 
as Willard approached her, 

He asked no questions. With deferential tender- 
ners, he conducted ber toa frequented street, and se- 
curing @ carriage, rode with her to the residence of 
his sister. 

An hour later, a slender woman fled onward over 
the bridge, and then entered the Eastern depot, wait- 
ing with fear and trembling for the departure of the 
early morning train. Before she left, however, she 
had bent with tearfal face over a note she rapidly 
pencilled, telling Marion of her safety, and the letter 
was safe in the mail-box in the depot before the train 
went whizzing Kastward. 

In the police reports of the next day, was the item 
that a well-dressed, dark-haired man, taken in cus- 
tody on the —— bridge the night before, had sudden- 
ly escaped from the policeman’s hands and thrown 
himself over the bridge into the water—that his body 
had not yet been recovered, though the search was 
still going on. Before night of that day, old Mr. 
Fairlie was sent for to identify the disfigured remains 
of his son. 

Not many months afterward, Marion was speeding 
Fastward alac—not alone, The deep, steady light 
of pride and love burns in Willard’s eyes as he sits 
by her and looks down at ber, and she meets his 
glance with one that ts satirfied that he is worthy 
of the promise her love and respect have given him, 
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HABITS OF THE OSTRICH. 


The ostrich’s nest is of circular form, dug in the 
sand by the bird with ita feet. The sand thrown up 
by the ostrich, while thus occupied, is seen from a 
distance by the hunters, who approach the spot with 
great caution.” When the bird is about to lay, her 
plaintive cries are heard all day long by the hunters 

After having lain, she utters her ory only in the af- 
ternoon., The note of the male is louder than that of 
the female. When irritated, they both hiss like 
geose. The female hatches from morning until noon, 
during which time the male is away feeding. At 
noon he returns, when the female takes her turn at 
the feeding grounds. On her return, she sits down 
at a distance of four or five paces from the nest, op- 
posite the male bird, who is now taking his turn 
against the eggs, and who defends her against attack. 
Among other enemies, the jackal prowls constantly 
around these retreats, ready to avail himself of cir- 
cumstances. Dead jackals are frequently found by 
the hunters in the neighborhood of these nests. They 
are killed, probably, by the male ostrich; the female 
is timid and harmless. The morning, while the fe- 
male is sitting, is the time selected by the hunters 
for making their preparations, which consist in dig- 
ging holes in the sand, each large enough to contain 
@ man, at some twenty paces from the neat. In there 
holes the marksmen ensconce themselves, covered 
over with bnoches of the long, yellow grass, so com- 
mon in the desert. Meantime the female, frightened 
at the presence of the hunters, aas run off to seek 
for the male, by whom she is only beaten and com- 
pelled to return to her nest. Had the preparations 
been made while the male bird was sitting on the 
eggs, he would bave gone to the feeding grounds and 
neither of them would have returned. The female 
ostrich thus driven back to her nest, the hunters are 
careful not to distarb her. The rule is to shoot the 
male first, and they await bis return from feeding 
About noon he arrives, and the marksman makes 
reaty. Ostriches, when hatching, spread themselves 
out 80 as tocover all the eggs, in which position, bemd- 
ing upon their haunches, the thighs are lett exposed. 
These offer a favorable mark for the hunter, who di- 
rects his bullets so as to break the legs of the bird, 
which, thus wounded, is rendered incapable of escape. 
The hatch of a single ostrich amounts generally to 
from thirty to forty eggs. Sometimes several cous les 
unite to hatch in partnership, in which case a large 
hollow is dug out, the centre of which is occupied by 
the oldest pair, the others ranging themselves around 
at regular distances. When the eggs have all been 
laid, they are pushed over toward the middle nest, 
but not mixed; and while the eldest bird is occupied 
in hatching, the others sit around in the places where 
the eggs belonging to them were laid respectively. 
These associations are composed of birds of the same 
family—the old ones in the centre of the circle being 
the parents of the others; but the social syetem is 
only resorted to in places where herbage is very 
abundant. As many as a hundred and fifty eggs 
have been found in one of these combined nesta. 
The Arabs say that those of each couple are disposed 
in a heap, each heap surmounted by the first egg laid, 





ones when they break shell. 
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The secret of success in society is a certain heart- 
iness and sympathy. Aman who is not happy in 
the company, cannot find any word in his memory 
that will fit the occasion. All his information isa 








His speech was rougher than usual, and Marion 





knew he was a good deal under the influence of wine. 


heard the scream of the girl at too great a distance 
to arrive sooner. Perhaps the frequency of woman’s 


little impertinent. 





















which {s destined for the nourishment of the young | || 
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(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM, 


ana 


BY KR. B. EDSON. 








A faint smile on her lips, and in her eyes, 
And in the dreamy languor of her face. 

A pretty picture, 
Sweetly set in the soft green of scented uplands. 
Up the cool, swarded roads, dewy and sweet, 
Came the faint scent of fern, and softly blown, 
On the west wind, the fragrant breath of orchards 
Rose and fell. 


| 
| She came with thoughtful step and downcast lids, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Beside the pasture bars, a stranger leaned, 
And took in all the beauty of the scene; 
The white-robed orchards and the shaded road— 
The river falling like a silver chain 
O'er emerald meadows, 
The long, winding path, ‘broidered and overshot with 
gold, 
And the dim woods, solemn, and vast, and wonderful. 
Yet on the maiden with the downcast face 
Lingered his gaze the longest, as if #11 were but the set- 
ting 
To that sweet picture, 


A friend came near, called o'er their names, then went 
his way, 

And thought of it no more.—The birds sang on, 

They heard them not, or, hearing, thought the gates 

Of heaven ajar:—Lo! all the waiting world was filled 
With rarest music. Anon the drowsy hills stood forth, 
Bathed and transfigured in the sudden light— 

Luminous, and sweet, and beautiful! 

June came, 

The roses caught a deeper hue, a subtiler fragrance. 

Soft airs crept in from paradise and filled the earth 

With peace. The dawnings were so many golden leaves 
In this new book—the sunsets their reflection. 

Life caught new meaning from each old delight, 

And Love was its interpreter. 


The months rolled on, and, somehow—like the chill 
Of Winter's hand upon the Summer's heart— 
A coldness crept between them. Faintly at first, 
And almost imperceptible, yet widening to a breach 
Impassable and broad. 

1 know not how it chanced; 
Mayhap & word or tone that touched some chord, 
Made sensitive through weakness, or through love; 
Or else perchance some careless word from envious Hips, 
Or pride, or jealousy, or fancied slight or wrong— 
There are 80 many ways to sever hearts, you know. 


He sought the sunset's slope whose golden sands 
Pacific's waters wash—and Fate, as if to make amends, 
Was kindly. 5 
Wealth poured in—fame caught his name and blazoned 
it abroad, 
Friends gathered round, and one, from friend grew into 
wife. 
Love, wealth and honor—what could gods bestow, 
Or mortals ask for more! 
Yet sometimes, when the west winds coolly blow— 
A breezy upland, and a swarded road, 
\ river trailing like a gleaming robe 
Of fretted silver, rises to his sight. 
Vague, odorous scents 
Vloat through the air, and all his heart is stirred 
With a dumb pain—an undefined regret— 
A sense of loss mid all the lavishness 
Of favoring fortune. 


She waited—'tis a woman's lot to wait— 
To see each day the old familiar woods, 
The meadows and the uplands, and to see 
The brightness fade from all, and know the soul 
That made them beautiful is dead for aye! 
No wealth or fame came to her quiet life, 
Only old thoughts and memories—unshrived ghosts, 
That haunt Love's temple when its soul hath fled! 
Years fell between; she took another name— 
The name of one that she had known from youth— 
And children came, and peace and calm content 
Dwelt in their home. 
Yet oftentimes— 
O'erblown with summer scents and summer airs— 
A tender picture, hidden in her heart, comes furth, 
And mocks her with its sweetness. 
Once again her heart stirs fondly, and her pulses thrill 
And looking o'er the uplands, dreamily, 
She sighs, and wonders, with a sudden flush 
Staining her cheek, if he remembers—or, perchance, re- 
grets! 
Then hides the picture in her heart again, 
And goes the slow round of her household tasks. 


CARBIER PIGEONS. 


The Exhibition at Havre a few days ago was the 
scene of a novel spectacle; this was the release of a 
flight of pigeons, what the Belgians term a lacher. 
The number of pigeons which competed on this occa- 
sion was 576. The interest taken in a pigeon race by 








ers on their way to Belgium. For each of the pigeons 
six francs had been paid as an entrance fee, which 





to be flown for. 
the Exhibition Committee, 
gave 1000 more, which, with the contributions of pri- 


upwards of 11,000 francs. The calculation as to the | 
time that would be occupied in traversing the dis- 
tance from Havre to Brussels, and the other towns 
from which they had been brought, based on previous 
races, gave the rate of flight as fifteen leagues an 
hour in the case of the swiftest birds, down to thir- 
Yeon in the case of the slower. The stakes are divid- 
ed into many prizes, otherwise there would be very 
few competitors, there being among pigeons so many 
which have gained the blue ribbons, that no pigeon 
fanciers would incur the useless expense of entering 
their birds against them. One pigeon, for instance, 
now ten years old, has, within the last nine years, 
won for its owner more than 10,000 francs. During 
this time it has competed in great flights of from 
170 to 200 leagues, in which it arrived four times first, 
once seventh, and once eighteenth, from which it 
may be inferred that pigeons, like race- horses, can- 
not always be relied upon. This year there was a 
batch of pigeons released at Rome which took nine 
days in the flight from thence to Belgium, but the 
weather was very unfavorable; there were opposing 
winds, and possibly other causes, known only to the 
pigeons themselves, which caused them to be so long 
on the way. The first to arrive was a bird which 
had completed ite seventeenth year. The number of 
pigeons which flew trom Havre was 576, a large num- 
ber, but much inferior to the lacher at Agen this year, 
where the total of birds which darted from their cages 
as soon as the opportunity was given them, a uounted 
to 1507, the largest flight on record. Nearly double 
the number, too, were engaged in the flight from Cas- 
tel Sarrazin in 1867, on which occasion 1020 went up. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The annual communication of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts was holden on the 9th ult. An un- 
usually large number of brethren were in attendance. 
The Grand Master, Charles C. Dame, made his annu- 
alreport, giving the present condition of the Masonic 
Fraternity. The floating debt has been reduced some 
$60,000 the past year, and at present amounts to 
about $115,000 In the election that succeeded, choice 
was made ot the following brethren for the coming 
year: William 8S. Gardner, Boston, Grand Master; 
Ithamar W. Conkey, Amherst, and I. W. Pope, Bus- 
ton, Grand Wardens; John McClellan, Boston, Grand 
Treasurer; Solon Thornton, Grand Secretary. The 
names of the remaining officers, who are appointed, 
will be promulgated soon. 
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COUNCIL OF ROYAL AND SELECT MASTERS. 

The annual convocation of the Grand Council of 
Royal and Select Masters of Massachusetts was held 
last week at the new Masonic Temple in this city, 
at which meeting the following-named ofticers were 
elected and installed for the year ensuing: 

Chas. Edward Powers, of Boston, Grand Master. 

Alfred F. Chapman, of Boston, R P. G. Master. 

Chas. H. Norris, of Salem, G. P. Master of the 
Work. 

James M. Porter of Springfield, G. M. of Cere- 
monies, 

John McClellan, of Boston, G. M. of Exchequer. 

Solon Thornton, of Boston, G. Recorder. 

David Lyon, of Greenfield, G. C. of Guard, 

Ruel J. Walker, of Lowell, G. Conductor. 

Rev. John P. Robinoson, of Boston, Grand Chaplain. 

John P. Soule, of Melrose, G. Sentinel. 

George H. Pike, of Buston, Grand Tiler. 

Ww. P. Anderson, of Boston, Grand Lectarer. 

Edward B. Moore, M. D., of Boston, Committee of 
Foreign (orres;ondence. 
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5T. JOHN’S LODGE. 
The one hundred and thirty-fifth annual commu- 





the Belgians is very great, not by owners merely, 
who have the same interest, in their birds as the own- 
ers of race-horses have in their horses, but by those 
also who back the favorite birds by large amounts. 
In the case of the lacher of which we are speaking, 
the first and customary proceeding was gone through 
of drawing up an official minute to be put on record 
along with previous ones. While this was being 
done, an opportunity was given of examining the 
birds which were to compete in the race. They were 
of various fancies, and were contained in about twen- 
ty cages. These cages were opened precisely at nine 
o’clock, and the instant that was done, the pigeons 
darted off towards the the northeast, in the direction 
of Belgium. As if conscious that prizes depended on 
the rapidity of their flight, they lost no time in cir- 
cling about, as they fr@quently do, before going right 
away to their destination, with the exception of one 
whose wing was damaged, and of two or three others, 
which perched on different parts of the exhibition 
Miss for a few minutes before following the oth- 





| nication of St. Juhn’s Lodge, of Boston, was held at 
| the Temple last week, and was a meeting of great 
interest to all the members of the Lodge. Lt is one 
| of the oldest Lodges in the country, and nambers 
| about four hundred members. The cflicers elected 
fur the ensuing year were: 
Lyman B. Weston, W. M. 
Jumes Mills, 8. W. 
W. F. Pierce, J. W. 


Eiward A, White, Treasurer, 
Seranas Bowen, 8. D. 
Juseph N. Pierce, Jr., J. D. 
E. J. Long, 8, 8. 
Geo. Dodd, J. 8. 
Thomas R. Jacobs, L. 8. 
Wa. U. Moulton, Marshal, 
Geo, H. Pike, Tiler. 

A most excellent collation was served by Bro Tufts, 
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gives a total of 3156 francs as one portion of the stakes | work, 


To this sum was added 600 franca by | united in their charities, and the report of their Re- 
The Belgium Exhibitors | jief Committees shows a great deal done in the way 


of alleviating the wants of those having claims on 
vate individuals, made the total amount of stakes to them. sh th chosen for the sols year in 


the respective bodies are as follows: 


Solon Thornton, Secretary. * 


OUR UNION. 








MASONRY IN CHELSEA, 
Oar brethren, by the Mystic, are doing an excellent 
They are harmonious, the two Lodges are 


Rospert LAsn LODGE. 
James 8. Dillingham, Jr., W. M, 
John Edmunds, 8. W. 
Isaac S Dillingham, J. W. 
Geo. W. Churchill, Treasurer. 
Rufus S. Owens, Secretary. 
William Shillaber, 8. D. 
John H. Roberts, J. D. 
Chas. E. Trow, 8 8. 
George W. Pearce, J. 8. 
Sumner Carruth, M, 
Thomas H. Carruth, I. 8. 
T. P. Cheever, Organist. 
Amos Seavey, Tiler. 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM LODGE. 
George W. Vose, W. M. 
James Tent, 8S. W. 
Wm. D. Seeley, J. W. 
Charles F’. Haynes, Treasurer. 
Clifton A. Blanchard, Secretary. 
Philip G. Illsley, 8. D. 
George H. Rice, J. D. 
Fred L, Cutting, 8. 8. 
Charles E. Clark, J. 8. 
J. Q. Adams, Marshal. 
Charles H. Leonard, J. P. Payson, Chaplains. 
Samuel P. ‘Tenney, I. 8. 
George A. Veazie, Jr., Organist. 
Amos Seavey, Tiler. 


R, A. CHAPTER OF THE SHEKINAH. 
Charles M. Avery, E. H. P. 
Charlies T, Gray, E. K. 
James Tent, C. of H. 
Wm. D. Seeley, P. 8. 
Slade Luther, Treasurer. 
George W. Vose, Secretary. 
John P. Payson, Chaplain. 
Philip G. Lllsley, K. A. C. 
John H. Roberts, Master of 1st Veil. 
H. T. Holmes, Master of 2:1 Veil. 
8. O. Williams, Master of 31 Veil. 
Amos Seavey, Tiler. 


PALESTINE ENCAMPMENT, 
Sir Chas. F. Haynes, E. 0. 
Sir Daniel E. Chase, General. 
Sir Charles T, Gray, C. G. 
Sir Geo. H. Marden, Prelate. 
Sir Wm. Patterson, 8. W. 
Sir Wm. D. Seeley, J. W. 
Sir Slade Luther, Treasurer. 
Sir Geo. W. Vose, Kecorder. 
Sir Seth C. Ames, Sw. B. 
Sir Jas. E. Rogers, St. B. 
Sir Albert B. Barrett, Warder. 
Sirs Wm. F. Lovett, Wm. Robinson, Geo. H. 
Rice, Guards, 
Sir John Low, Musical Director. 
Sir T. H. Carruth, Librarian. 
Sir T. P. Cheever, Organist. 
Sir Amos Seavey, Tiler. 





WINCHESTER. 
At the annual communication of William Parkman 
Lodge, the following brethren were elected tor the 
ensuing year: 
Edwin A. Wadleigh, W M. 
Charles H. Mosely, 8. W. 
George W. Spurr, J. W. 
Cephas Church, Treasurer. 
Henry W. Hight, Secretary. 





8T. JOHN’S ENCAMPMENT. 

St. John’s Encampment, of Providence, R. I., held 
its 66th annual assembly on Monday evening, Dec. 
7th, and elected the following list of officers, as we 
learn from a Sir Kuight who often furnishes us with 
Masonic items: 


Sir A. Crawford Greene, M. E. G. C. 

Sir Spencer P. Read, General. 

Sir James H. Allen, Captain General. 

Sir Albert H. Cushman, Prelate. 

Sir Newton D. Arnold, 8. W. 

Sir William Jackson, J. W. 

Sir Alfred W. Fiske, Treasurer. 

Sir George H. Burnham, Recorder. 

Sir Albert H. Chaffee, Sword Bearer. 

Sir John W. Gross, Standard Bearer. 

Sir Robert E. Dwelly, Warder. 

Sir Linnaeus V. Kennon, Musical Director. 

Sirs Chas. Law, Joseph W. Thompson, Jas. G. 
Chaffee, Guards. 


“—_ 





MICHIGAN MAsonrky.—We learn from a Com- 
panion that the following officers were elected for 
Temple Chapter, No. 21, of Coldwater, Michigan: 

D. Bovee, M. E. H. P.; D. B. Purinton, M. E. K.; 
A. McRea, M. E. 8.; M. Mansfield, ©. of H.; J. B. 
Stevenson, P.8.; N. Rosenbaum, R. A. C.; BR. A. 
Hall, Master 3:1 Veil; Z. OC. Cheeny, Master 21 Veil; 
I. L. Hill, Master ist Veil; George M. Duncan, 








and at the festive board some capital speeches were 
made by prominent brothers. 


Secretary: R. H. Drake, Treasurer; George Firth, 


from a zealous and active Mason in regard to the 
new Grand Master of Massachusetts. 
the writer’s anticipations will be realized: 


of returning animation, 
knows what Masonry means, and whatever the breth- 
ren desire to present before him, he will as respect- 





We have received the following communication 


We trust that 





The last election of Grand Lodge shows some signs 
Our new Grand Master 


fully receive. He is not the one to treat the brethren 
with contempt by thrusting their petittuns into his 
pocket, and with the assumption that he is the Grand 
Lodge, turn his back upon those who placed him in 
his position. And I do not believe he would, in ut- 
ter disregard of their feelings, appoint one of them 
to a distinguished position in the Grand Lodge, in the 
face of the wishes of his brethren emphatically dis- 
played in rejecting him from an elective one. 

The present Grand Master brings into the office 
that true independence which we have needed fir 
years, and knowing his duty, will not be likely to be 
made a tool of by any disposed to try the experiment, 
As Grand Master of the Grand Encampment of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, his administration 
gave the utmost satisfaction, and he gave to the du- 
ties of the office that earnest attention which has 
won for him the esteem and respect of all who were 
associated with him. As Grand Master of the Grand 
Encampment of the United States, he has brought 
to that office all the qualifications which have adorn- 
ed his predecessors, and a thorough knowledge of 
the affairs of that Grand body. And it is a matter 
to congratulate our Fraternity upon, this election of 
one who will strive to promote a good feeling among 
them, and one who does not need to be informed that 
gentlemanly treatment to those who are subordinate 
to him will not derogate from his title of Grand 
Master, which his brethren have honored him with, 
Now, brethren, put your shoulders to the wheel, 
and with a will let us place the institution where it 
will be an honor to Masonry, by having a charity 
fand after paying all claims against it. 

Your ardor in the cause which was fast dying out 
because opposed by arbitrary decrees, may now 
assume its work, satisfied that due respect will be 
accorded to you by him whom you can all respect as 
@ gentleman and a Mason. 


—_ » 


* G@BORGE STEPHENSON. 

George Stephenson was eighteen years of age be- 
fore he knew his letters, and he does not appear to 
have felt the want until he was told that all the en- 
gines of Watt and Bolton, about which he was so 
anxious to know, were to be found described in books 
—and the alphabet was yet to him a hidden mystery! 
It affords a striking illustration of the persevering, 
searching, indomitable spirit of the young man, that 
no sooner did he feel his want—no sooner was the con- 
viction forced upon him that he must learn to read 
before further progress was possible, than immediate- 
ly he went to school, big as he was, and commenced 
in earnest the work of self-culture. He was not 
ashamed to confess his ignorance; he was proud that 
he possessed the capability of learning. A poor 
teacher in the village of Walbottle kept a night- 
school, and there George Stephenson took his first 
lessons in spelling and reading, and practised “ pot- 
hooks.” One can imagine the big, bony engineman 
bending over his desk, and laboring sore at the un- 
wonted task. Andrew Robertson, a Scotch dominie, 
who enjoyed the reputation of being a skilled arith- 
metician, was the next teacher from whom George 
took lessons. He made rapid progress, and at the 
end of the winter had mastered “reduction,” while 
the junior fireman was heating his brains over sim- 
ple division. He improved every spare minute by 
the engine-fire in working out the sums set for him 
by the learned dominie of Newbarn, and the patient 
pupil was not long in outstripping his teacher. To 
perseverance all things are possible, and where the 
desire to learn was so strong, rapid attainment was 
certain. In this, as in other respects, Stephenson 
may be held up as a memorable model to young men. 
Against every disadvantage of circumstance and for- 
tune, he straggied onwards, by sheer force of will, 
and the determination to succeed. Many men, un- 
schooled like him in boyhood, and of equal natural 
ability, ashamed to confess their ignorance, would 
have remained without instruction. 
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ROYAL LESSON ON HUMANITY. 
Queen Caroline, wife of George the Second, being 
informed that her eldest daughter (sfterwards Prin- 
cess of Orange) was accustomed, at going to rest to 
employ one of the ladies of the court in reading aloud 
to her till she should drop asleep, and that on one 
occasion the princess suffered the lady, who was in- 
disposed, to continue the fatiguing duty till she fell 
down in a swoon, determined to inculcate on her 
daughter a lesson of humanity. The next night the 
queen, when in bed, sent for the princess, and com- 
manded her to read aloud. After some time, her 
royal highness began to be tired of standing, and 
paused, in hopes of receiving an order to be seated. 
** Proceed,” said her majesty. In a short time a 
second pause seemed to plead for rest. ‘ Read on,” 
said the queen again. The princess again stopped, 
and again received an order to proceed, till at length, 
faint and breathless, she was forced to complain. 
“Then,” said the excellent parent, “if you thus feel 
the pain of this exercise for one evening only, what 
must your attendants feel, who do it every night? 
Hence learn, my daughter, never to indulge your 
Own ease, while you suffer your attendants to endure 








Sentinel. 


unnecessary fatigue.” 
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UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 


BY W. H MACY. 





No. 1. 


CABIN ET FORECASTLE COUNCILS — INTO 
TALCAHUANO AND OUT AGAIN. 


We had ploughed the South Pacific all up in far- 
rows to little purpose. Oar first right whale season 
had proved a failure; a cruise on Chili had made but 
a small addition to our oily treasure; ‘‘ Off shore” 
and “the Archer ground” had yielded little besides 
disappointment, and we had zig-zagged “‘ off Guafo”’ 
till patience had ceased to be avirtue. Eighteen 
months of our voyage bad slipped away, and still the 

stout old Gorgon reared her plankshears high out of 
water, and both sperm and right whales seemed io 
fiy her presence, as if fearing the power of petrifac- 
tion she might possess in virtue of her appellation. 
We “hailed” only four hundred barrels, all told, 
while her capacious hold required eight times that 
quantity to chock it off. Hope deferred had made all 
our hearts sick; murmurs about “ the unlucky ship ” 
pervaded the forecastle, the bull-room, and even the 
after cabin; discontent stalked abroad night and day 
among us. There was no prospect of our making a 
successful voyage without such a great turn in for- 
tune’s wheel as seemed almost a miracle. 

“ Mr, Pomroy,” said Captain Stetson, one evening, 
after they had both walked the quarter deck, each 
on his respective side of it, without exchanging a 
word for a matter of twenty minutes, “I’m going up 
north.” 

** How far up, sir?” asked the first officer. 

“As far as the ice will let me go,” the captain an- 
swered, “ unless we fall in with whales sooner.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Mr. Pomroy. ‘‘I shan’t be 
far bshind you, I hope, when you get there.” 

“1 don’t see any other course for us,” resumed 
the old man. ‘ Here’s nearly half our time gone by, 
and we haven’t oil enough to lay a ground tier yet. 
It’s no fault of ours, either, that can see. We get 
as much oil as our neighbors, when we see a chance; 
but we can’t make whales. Now there’s no question 
but there’s plenty of whales up north there, and 
that’s our only salvation, I wish now that We had 
gone last season.”’ 

**So do I, as it has turned out,” replied Mr. Pom- 
roy. ‘ But it’s not too late to save the voyage now, 
if we could get one slashing good cut up there.” 

Mr. Pomroy was one of the finest specimens of 
manly beauty that I have ever seen. A man of Her- 
culean strength, with noble and dignified air, his 
character comported well with his appearance. He 
jastly bore the reputation of a “high killer,” and 
could “ horse a right whale” with any of his contem- 
poraries, even of the New London school in which he 
had been reared. 

“If whales are as plenty up there as they are re- 
ported, it wont take long to rattle in a couple of 
thousand barrels. Three seasons that I made on the 
‘nor’west’ we took from two thousand to twenty- 
five hundred barrels each time. The last two sea- 
sons I went we didn’t do so well. The right whales 
were getting thinned out, and mighty shy, too. But 
these new grounds that are opened up about Behr- 
ing’s Straits ought to give us a good cut. And if ac- 
counts are true, those “‘ steeple-top whales,” as. they 
call ’em, are an easier fish to take than the regular 
right whale,” continued the mate. 

** Well, I’ve never been up there yet,” returned 
the old man, who had served his time and graduated 
in the sperm whale fishery, and had been very slow 
to make up his mind about going up north, but was 
by no means wanting in any quality necessary to 
conduct a voyage of that sort, after having fully de- 
cided on it. ‘‘1l’ve right-whaled it on the ‘ Banks’ 
in my young days, but I never had much luck at it. 
Our southern right whaling season this voyage has 
brought us nothing but disappointment, but I still 
hope that a northern one will make up for our lost 
time. ‘Mr. Paddack,’’ said he to the second mate, 
who had just come up from below, “ what do you 
think of a season up among the bowheads?” 

“I’m all ready for anytbing, sir, that will fill up 
our casks,’? answéred Paddack, a young man from 
Nantucket, who had also been educated as a sperm 
whaleman. ‘I never had anything to do with right 
whales, or bowheads either; in fact, with anything 
that wears two spoutholes, and what I don’t know 
about them would fill a big book; but still, if I get 
hooked to a nor’wester, I think I can muckle him, if 
he shows any sort of decent play, that is; for the 
best of us will get run away with now and then, even 
by sperm whales. I’m ready to go, sir, to the very 
jumping off place, ifthere’s whales to be found there.” 

“They are up there,” answered Captain Stetson; 
*“‘there’s no doubt about that. And i’m told the 
high latitude ground where the bowheads live is a 
pleasant place to cruise; that there is a great deal of 
smooth weather in the summer season, much more 
than on the right whale grounds, down in forty-five 
and fifty. Then the whales yield so much oil it 
wouldn’t take many in number to fill us.” 


them tell us who have been there. Let’s see—about 


Gorgon only wants “ nine whales to fill.” 





= 


* Three hundred barrels apiece, or so,” said the 
second mate, ‘if we are to believe what some of 


** Perhaps we may hook to that fellow that Roys 





olula p papers , that they saw a whale so big that they 
thought they couldn’t cut him.” 

** Was it their mainmast or cutting pendants that 
they were doubtful of?” inquired the old man. 

** I don’t know, sir,” replied the mate. 

“ Well, if we should happen to get that fellow,” 
said Mr. Paddack, “and find we can’t roll him, we’ll 
strip one side of him, at any rate.” 

**1 am glad to find you all willing to make this 
change in the voyage,” the captain said, pleasantly. 
“I know Mr. Norton is all ready to go, for that’s his 
element. He’s an old stager on the nor’west, and is 
as tired of cruising for sperm whales as any of uscan 
be. So I may be aseured I shal! have to make no 
change of officers. I am very well satisfied with my 
‘team’ as it is, not meaning to flatter any of you. 
I may shipa fourth mate, if I happen to find the right 
man. To-morrow morning, then, we'll make sail 
and head her off for Talcahuano, and from there 
we are bound—up north.” 

Of course, when 1 was relieved from the wheel, 
after having listened to this conference, I went for- 
ward among my shipmates as full of cabinet secrets 
as an egg is of meat, to use a homely but expressive 
phrase. I was ‘‘a special reporter, high in the con- 
fidence of the administration,” and did not fail to 
make the most of my temporary importance. There 
was some growling among the boys about going up 
into those cold regions concerning which they had 
heard some tough yarns while gamming with north- 
ern cruisers; but most of us were well satisfied with 
the news, and not the less that it involved a good 
* blowout” in Talcahuano, before pushing up into 
the realms of old Boreas. Only two or three of our 
crew had ever been further north than the Japan 
sperm whale ground, while more than half of us were 
on our first voyage, and had, of course, but little ex- 
perience in whaling of any kind, though we had 


of discontent that had been settling down upon us 
all. The spirit of adventure was roused within us, 
too; and as we passed out by Quiriquina Island, be- 
fore a fresh souther, we were even impatient to be 
one of the earliest ships of the season to reach the 
hyperborean cruising-grounds, and to encounter the 
cetaceous monsters of the species known as ‘‘ the 
great Greenland whale,” of which we had read in 
our schooldays. The descriptions of the whale fish- 
ery as compiled from the journals of Scoresby and 
other polar adventurers had all the fascination of 
romance for our youthful minds; but our experience 
in whaling thus far had been altogether at variance 
with the preconceived ideas gathered from their pe- 
rusal. We were now to have the opportunity of 
investigating the matter for ourselves, with the pros- 
pect of getting well paid for our time, if we found the 
whales as numerous as represented; and at no time 
during the last twelve months had our spirits been 
as light, or our hearts as buoyant with hope as when 
the Gorgon’s head was fairly pointed north, with a 
fresh breeze in her favor. The polar voyage, from 
being a great bugbear in the distance, had grown 
to be a matter of course, almost a visible reality. 

Jim Crow, with all his dislike of high latitudes and 
low temperatures, stood stoutly by us, and so far 
from profiting by his old shipmate’s suggestion to 
“lun away,” had even declined accepting his dis- 
charge, when offered him by Captain Stetson. He 
was afraid he might go further and fare worse, if he 
cut loose from the Gorgon, and his cupidity was ex- 
cited by the stories he heard from “ last seasoners”’ 
while in port, about the immense bowheads lying up 
there “ in windrows,” waiting to be slain and stripped 
of their unctuous jackets. ‘ Nui-nui ile, nor’ west,” 
was the burden of his thoughts. 

We had shipped a fourth mate at Talcahuano, to 





worn away a year and a half in unsuccessfal cruising. 
‘‘ Me no like nor’west,” said Jim Crow, a burly 
Kanaka from the Society Islands. ‘* Me been one 
time—no like.” 

*‘Didn’t you find plenty of whales up there?” I 
asked. 

“*O yes,” replied the Tahitian. ‘Too many ile.” 

** Why didn’t you like it, then?” 

‘*No good. Too much cold. Kanaka no like.” 
“No, you Kanakas are warm weather birds, like 
cockroaches,” said old Tim Kendall, argumenfative- 
ly. ‘* You can’t stand the climate, d’ye see, no bet- 
ter’n one of them Arctic Injuns could stand yours in 
Tahiti. We had three Kanakas when I was up on 
Kodiak in the Braganza, and two on ’em wilted and 
died, and the third was all shrivelled up and torpid, 
like; but he rubbed through, and when we got down 
into warm weather, he thawed out again. Did the 
old man say be was going away up on the new 
ground, Parker?” 

“Yes,” Lanswered. ‘ This is just what he said. 
‘I’m going as far as the ice will let me go, if we don’t 
fall in with the whales sooner.’ ” 

‘* Well, Jim Crow, you’d better leave in Turkey- 
warner, then,” said old Kendall. We'll go away up 
to seventy north, and, as you’re a pretty good sort of 
a shipmate, I don’t want to see you with ared com- 
forter round your neck, S.on’sever you see a Ka- 
naka put on a red tippet,” he said, looking round 
upon us all, in his old argumentative way, again, 
“you may know he has got his log all written up, 
and is about ready to kick the bucket. So if the old 
man wont discharge you, Jim Crow, you'd better 
run away.” 

“You get out,” said the Polynesian. 
away.” 

“ Well, taint as I wanted to get rid of ye,” said old 


** Me no lun 


; able to all the other officers, as the four boats would 
| still be manned and appointed, while the captain, of 


take charge of the starboard boat, the old man hav- 
ing decided to rest on his laurels, and retire from 
active service in the boats. This change was agree- 


course, would be in charge of the ship during their 
absence. Every whaleman knows the importance of 
having a careful and responsible man in the position 
of ‘‘ship-keeper.’’ His confidence and daring are 
much stimulated by the knowledge that some one is 
on board upon whose vigilance and judgment he can 
safely rely; for not only may the ship afford him 
valuable cooperative aid, by manceuvres and signals, 
but his own safety may depend much upon the man- 
agement of those left on board. Especially is this 
the case in a part of the ocean so infested by sudden 
and impervious fogs as the North Pacific in its high- 
er latitudes. 

The new officer, whose name was Bishop, was of 
the Sag Harbor school; a man of fine understanding 
and much general knowledge, an excellent navigator, 
and might have been long before at the top of the 
ladder, but for an unfortunate propensity to open his 
mouth and crook his elbow as soon as the anchor 
went down. As a consequence, although his repu- 
tation as a whaleman and as an officer, when beyond 
the reach of temptation, stood deservedly high, he 
was constrained to ship in such a berth as might be 
offered him, when he had swallowed his last dollar. 
He had been up the season before as second mate, 
and thus was the only man on board the Gorgon who 
had visited the new Arctic grounds, or seen a bow- 
head whale. He had with him a neatly-kept journal 
of his last season’s cruise, which, of itself, was a prize 
of great value. Altogether, he was a great acquisi- 
tion to our whaling force, and our quartet of boat- 
headers might be looked upon as one not easily 
matched among the northern fleet. The unfortunate 





Tim. ‘I only advised ye for your own sake. But 
there aint nothing about it to scare a white man 
that’s been born and brought up in cool weather. If 
you believe all the twisters that’s told ye, boys, you’d 
think we was all going to be froze up, stock-and- 
fluke; but that’s all moonshine, unless we should 
happen to get marooned, and have to winter there.” 
“ When it comes to that,” said the carpenter, “I 
want ’em to count me out. A Canada winter is hard 
enough for me, and I don’t want to be any nearer the 
pole than that, after September.” 

“But the whalers on the Greenland side winter 
up there, and take whales in the winter, too, when 
they come up at the air-holes in the ice,” said I. 

** Yes, I believe they do,” returned old ‘Chips ;” 


They’re entirely welcome to my share of the fun. 


the old man has made up his mind to go north, he’ll 
go, and we must go tuo, unless we choose to run 
away in Talcahuano. So let’s turn in, and you that 
have the watch on deck can do the rest of the talking 
about it.” 

When all hands were called the next morning, sail | 
was packed on the ship with a will, and our course 
shaped for Talcahuano, befure the inevitable opera- 





**but all I can say is, let ’em, if they want to. | 


But it’s not much use our discussing the matter. If 


tion of washing off decks commenced. A few days | 
found us snugly at anchor in this favoriterendezvous of whales in my own experience that I think I could 
of whalemen. Sailor-like, we gave no thought to have saved with a bomb-lance.” 
the perils and hardships of to-morrow, but made the 
most of the present hour. Nor’west or southeast was | 
all one to us, with the anchor down and a dollar in ' though I am not at all particular whose boat you put 
our pockets. Jack is no borrower of trouble. The itinto. It’s only for the general interest of us all 
heavens may fall to-morrow; he’ll meet the emer- | | that I recommend it. Mr. Bishop understands using | 
gency when it comes; but “sufficient unto the day | it; has used one a season on Kodiak, and thinks at | pee but habit proving too strong for him, the 
twenty-seven hundred more would do our business | is the evil thereof.” 
for us—that’s nine whales. Just think of it! the 


leviathan who might come within range of their 
strong arms and sharp lances would have little to ex- 
pect from their tender mercies. 

“We must touch at Honolulu, on the way up, for 


letters,” said the captain, as he walked the deck | 
‘again, the evening after we left Talcahuano. “It ; 


| wont detain us but an hour or two to go in with the 
boat.” 

“If you are going ashore there, sir,” said Mr. Pom- 
roy, ‘‘ wouldn’t it be a good plan to buy a gun and a 
few bombs?” 

**O, what do we want of those new-fangled rigs?”’ 
burst out the old man. “The old way of killing a 

| whale is good enough. I aint afraid but that either 
of you will kill your whales by hand.” 

‘‘Neither am I, sir,” returned the first officer, 
coolly, ‘* provided the whale shows good play, so that 
we can get up alongside of him. In that case, we 
should have no occasion to use a bomb-lance. But 
there are times when a whale runs so that it’s impos- 
sible for the best boat’s crew in the world to get fair- 
ly up abreast of him, but a bomb-lance might be shot 

| into him, quartering and bringing him to.” 

‘* Have you ever used one yourself?” the captain 
' asked. 

| “No sir. I never had one; but I have often wished 
I had something of the kind, and have lost a number 


* Do you want to use the gun yourself?” 
“T am all ready to use it, if you get it for us, 


swear under oath that he knows; but if he is a man 
of experience, his judgment is worth something, 
when he knows all the circumstances.” 

It will cost, I suppose, a hundred and fifty dol 
lars,” remonstrated the old man. 

“T presume it will,” the mate said; ‘ but suppos- 
ing it does cost the ship two hundred dollars, and one 
whale is saved by it—that’s a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred barrels of oil—wouldn’t it be a paying 
thing?” 

Yes, I suppose it would,” admitted the captain, 
half-convinced. 

‘Well, I know,” pursued Mr. Pomroy, “ that some 
of those northern right whales, as soon as the iron 
enters ’em, will give one tarewell snort and point to 
windward, and they wont slack up their racing speed 
till they tire out the best man living, and get away 
from him at last, because he can’t get up near enough 
to use his ceqreatensane 80 as to do any good with 
it. ” 

“Yes, I presume there’s much truth in that,” said 
Captain Stetson, yielding a little more. “ Well—I’li 
see about it.” 

It was evident to me, who listened to all this, that 
the mate would carry his point, however impossible 
such a result would appear at the outset. Captain 
Stetson was rather unprogressive in his ideas; in- 
clined to be old fogyish, as the phrase goes; too apt 
to think that what answered for the Pilgrim fore- 
fathers, because they didn’t know any better, was 
good enough for the present generation; and that 
any departure from the established modes of rigging, 
stowing or manceuvreing a ship laid down in Hamil- 
ton Moore and other venerable authorities as prac- 
tised in the royal navy a century ago, was heterodox 
and unseamanlike. He was rather fond, too, of 
starting a discussion on such points, which generally 
ended in his getting the worst of the argument, and 
sometimes in effecting a radical change in his views. 
For, to do him justice, although decidedly slow and 
conservative, he was not the man to persist in error 
after having been fully enlightened; but when van- 
quished, horse, foot and dragoons, he generally went 
over to the enemy, and enlisted, heart and soul, in 
the new cause. I had no doubt that bofore the Gor- 
gon went north of the Sandwich Islands, her inven- 
tory would include the best whaling gun that could 
be bought, and a supply of the explosive lances, 
These bombs consist merely of a hollow cone of 
cast iron—a sort of Parrott shell in miniature, charged 
with powder—a fuse being attached to it, which 
burns ten or fifteen seconds before reaching the 
charge. The fuse is ignited when the gun is fired, 
and the bomb explodes within the whale, making 
sad havoc among his vitals. The gun itself is a 
short, heavy piece, with a percussion lock, which is 
raised to the shoulder and fired by a-trigger, in the 
ordinary way. 

About the time of which I write, or soon after the 
opening of the great North Pacific whaling grounds, 
various improvements in whaling gear were brought 
forward, each of which had to make its way into use, 
like most other new inventions, by hard struggles 
against ancient prejudice and cautious conservatism. 
Harpoon guns in great variety were in the market, 
each of which claimed its peculiar points of advan- 
tage; but these met with but temporary favor, and 
were, for the most part, abandoned. The Greener 
gun, as it is called, which is hung as a swivel or pivot 
gun, and aimed point blank at its object, met with 
good success, possessing many advantages over the 
various shoulder-guns. But most whalemen still 
prefer to trust the strong arm at close quarters with 
the monster, in any case where it is possible to ap- 
proach him near enough todart by hand. A-bharpoon 
gun had been sent out in the Gorgon, and numerous 
experiments had been made by our officers in the 
early part of the voyage, not upon whales, but by 
lowering a boat, and practising at a target in the sea. 
It was eventually condemned and laid aside, though 
its.performances were highly effective, particularly 
at the breech or butt-end. Tv have attained to any 
certainty of aim with it would have required more 
knowledge of disparts and parabolas than Marryatt’s 
gunner, Mr. Tallboys, could boast of. When fired, 
the iron usually struck the water athwartships, and 
skipped pleasantly off, while the gun, which was se- 
cured by a stout lanyard, went overboard on the 
other side of the boat, and the astonished marksman 
was left flat on his back, with his head under the 
midship thwart. This tableau, being far more pic- 
turesque than satisfactory, helped te fortify Captain 
Stetson in bis conservatism. He had no doubt that 
the gun was an ingenious affair. Like most new- 
fangled rigs, it was a first-rate plan, but it wouldn’t 
answer. To strike a whale, there was nothing likea 
stout heart and elbow-grease. But everything has 
its uses; and it had since been discovered that the 
whaling gun was admirably adapted for firing into a 
flock of aquatic birds at short range, scattering about 
halt a pint of small shot with the most satisfactory 
results. 


> 





A WHOLESALE CURSE.—Sir Walter Scott used to 
tell an anecdote of a worldly vicar of the olden time, 





least five hundred barrets were added to their sea- 


We erjoyed ourselves during a stay of three weeks, son’s work that would have been lost without it.” 
and, strange to say, lost no men by desertion. The | 
change in the original nature of the voyage, instead ' been lost?” asked the old man, a little impatiently. 
saw up there in the Superi or,” said Mr. Pomroy, | of driving the men out of the ship, as had been feared, 
carrying on the joke. ‘‘ It was reported in the Hon- 


** How does he know that those whales would have 


| He doesn’t say he knows,” answered Mr. Pom- 


had engendered new hope, and dispelled the cloud , Toy, “but he thinks so. Of course a man could not | dious form of anathema, it must be admitted. 


who was so wearied out with the parish clerk con- 
fining himself to the hundredth psalm, that he remon- 
strated, and insisted upon a variety, which the man 


! old words were, as usual, » Sipe out on the following 
Sunday, “All people that on earth do dwell.” Upon 
this, the vicar’s ten per. could hold out no longer, and 
putting his head ove- the desk, he cried out, “« D— 
all people that on earth do dwell!” A very compen- 
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| to your mother, and say, “ Father says here is a bone 


| ‘there is a bone for you to pick.’”” The mother re- 
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A NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Luck save you, merry gentlemen, 
And keep your stomachs strong, 
For if it don't, I fear you wont 
Be kept from going wrong. 
With too much turkey, too much chine, 
And too much pudding, and 
Etceteras, that all combine 
In a Christmas dinner grand— 
That go to make a Christmas dinner grand. 
But if, despising prudence, 
And doctors’ sage advice, 
You vote for goose, and seasonings use, 
And other things as nice, 
May soda, potass, creosote 
Be ready to your hand, 
As the complement and antidote 
For your Christmas dinner grand— 
The finish of your Christmas dinner grand. 
The Confederate privateers did a large business. 
The Alabama captured twenty-eight ships, twenty- 
two barques, five brigs, six schooners, the steamer 
Ariel, and the United States gun-boat Hatteras. 
The Shenandoah captured thirty-eight vessels, most- 
ly ships and barques. The Florida took thirty-six; 
the Sumter twenty-seven. There were probably 
three hundred craft of various kinds captured by the 
rebel) privateers. . 


During the reign of slush in New York, “dum- 
mies” did a good business on horse-cars, securing 
seats at the beginning of the route and selling them 
out at a premium down town. One of these chaps 
was heard tu say that he had sold his seat three times 
for fifty cents each, and he would hold on to it next 
time until he got a dollar. 


A brute in human form who had for reasons best 
known to himself, imprisoned his wife in an upper 
room of his house, with a hole cut in the door through 
which her scanty portion of food was passed, said to 
his son, *‘ There is a bone with the meat on; take it 


for you to pick!” The son took the bone, ascended 
the stairs, and knocking gently at his mother’s prison 
door, said, ‘‘ Mother, father sent this up, and says, 


plied, ** Take it back, and tell bim I say ‘he is not 
your father, and there’s a bone for him to pick.” 


Several bands of the brigands of Italy have suc- 
ceeded for ten years in eluding the pursuit of police, 
gend’armes and military. It was a marvel as to how 
they did it, until an inquisitive soldier took it into 
his head to examine a large forest of old oak trees in 
which the brigands were often seen to disappear. 
The first tree examined was found to be hollow, and 
in the trunk were two brigands. The secret was 
explained. The trees were all hollow, and the sol- 
diers and police had been searching fruitlessly within 
a tew inches of their desired prey. 


An English paper illustrates life in the mining dis- 
tricts by this conversation: First collier—‘‘ There’s 
been a foire (explosion) at Jackson’s pits.”” Second 
collier—‘* My feyther worked there.” First collier— 
* Yes, and he’s blowed all to pieces.”” Second collier 
—* By gum, he’d got my knoife!”’ 

An English genius proposes to overcome monitors 
with vessels armed with fire-engines, which will 
throw water into the portholes and wet the powder, 
and into the smoke-stack and put out the fires, when 
the “intrepid tars’ will “ board the helpless log,” 
and take it into port. He proposes to “put an end 
to maritime warfare.” 

“T don’t see as anything is the matter with this 
plum-pudding,” said a fellow at a Thanksgiving din- 
ner. ‘* Well, who said there was?” growled out his 
neighbor. ‘*Why,” said the first, “I concluded 
there was, you all seem to be running it down!” 


A resident of Eimira reached home the oiier night 
jast in time to prevent his wife from roasting the 
baby, she having the stove ready heated, and ex- 
pressing her intention to “ have one good meal out of 
that child.” 


A lady having the misfortune to have her husband 
hang himself on an apple tree, the wife of a neigh- 
bor immediately came to beg a branch of that tree, 
to have it grafted upon one in her orchard, “ for who 
knows,” says she, ‘ but it may bear the same kind 
of fruit.” 


Charles Grandmarye, a Frenchman, born in 1834 
without legs or arms, is professor of mathematics in 
the University of Orleans, and one of the finest math- 
ematicians in all France. 


The total annual circulation of newspapers in the 
United States is now estimated to be 1,500,000 ,000. 
In Great Britain, it is 500,000,000—just one-third that 
the United States. 


A few days since two children of William Gerred, 
near Lowell, Wisconsin, were out playing together, 
and as the little boy was chopping off a small stick 
with an axe, his little sister, about eight years old, 
reached out to get it, and had her left hand cut off at 
the joint of the wrist. 

The Rothschild who died lately in France is found 
to have left an estate of about four hundred millions 
of dollars. His family is consequently in easy cir- 
cumstances. In this country he would have passed 
for a rich man. 

Thecustom of exacting presents attendants on 
weddings in New York has render esis 80 alarm- 
ingly scarce that invitations are now sent out with 
the nota bene, “No presents will be received except 


Much im Hittle. 


Five hundred office-seekers were anxious to fire 
speeches at Grant’s head, but failed of the chance. 
Congress will be asked to give money for a statue of 


The young fool who kissed Grant’s hand at the St. 
James is still alive. 
Bad mechanics—Those who want to make a cabinet 


In Boston we had our first sleighride this winter 


Hereafter on Sunday all bars are to be closed in 
Boston. This is a step in the right direction. 

It is much to be regretted that the works of McKay 
& Aldus, of East Boston, should stop. 

A walking elevator—A whiskey still. 

The late Marquis of Hastings used to order his 
patent leather boots by the dozen. 

‘TI fear I must begin to feel old,” said Auber, when 
he heard of Rossini’s death. 

Somebody has computed that it has cost us 
$1,000,000,000 to fight the poor Indian for forty years. 
Rossini’s tuneral was postponed three days in order 
to rehearse the music. 

An old gentleman of Norway, Me., went skating on 
his 85th birthday last week. 

The alligators of Bayou Sara, in Louisiana, have 
developed an appetite for small children. 

The mill-dam tollgate has been removed forever. 
Andrews, the murderer, has been sentenced to 20 
years confinement in the State prison. 

The executors of the late Marquis of Hastings wont 
pay his betting debts. 

Happy fathers in Idaho publish the weight of each 
new ‘‘ responsibility.” 

Senator Morgan thinks $25,000 a year enough for a 


It costs $125,000 to fit up the Ariadne for the Prince 
of Wales’s pleasure trip. 
Detroit thinks of tumbling through to Canada un- 


Philadelphia is eight and a half millions better off 
in real estate than last year. 
Juries are giving some queer verdicts under. the 


One school district in Boston has done away with 
corporal punishment. 
A man in Cincinnati drowned himself, as a cure for 


Semmes is lecturing on the wind as a means of 
raising the same. 
A German philologist predicts that in five hundred 
years English will be a universal la nguage. 


If the library shelves of the British Museum were 
placed in a continuous line, they would extend more 
than twenty-five miles. 
Cranberries on the Cape have fallen to $20 per bar- 
rel, but the demand for them is very slow at that price, 
and is likely to continue so. 
Iowa is an Indian word—pronounced by the In- 
dians E-O-Wah, with the accent on the last syllable. 
It means “Always Home.” 
Figs are grown in Chilicothe, Ohio, without diffi- 
culty, and they are equal to any of the imported. 
Jewelry of a luminous bronze is coming into vogue 


The South American gold fields are to be visited 
and explored by a party of scientific men and practi- 


A Cincinnati paper says the public has lately been 
affected with a great deal of Railroad Erie-tation. 








Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. ) 
ber and Miss Susie E. Spaal 
By Rev. Mr. Bowen, 
Miss Emily L. Wilson. 





7 mgm Mr. Harlan P. Bar- 
ng. 
Mr. William A. Couthouy and 


At Malden, by Rev. Mr. Warren, Major A. Barker 
Browne and Miss Sarah 8S. Putnam. 











In this city, Mr. Timothy P. Wright, 62; Mrs. Margaret 
C. Jones, 44; Miss Caroline Porter, 75. 

At Charlestown, Mr. William H. Goodwin, 34. 
At Chelsea, Mrs. Delia L. Dwight, 53. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Eben M. Dunbar, 52. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr, Frederick Clapp, 74. 
vory Churchill, 69. 

ehburg, Mr. John Mark, 54. 

At Wayland, Mr. Josiah Smith, 82. 


$100 a Month to Agents. 


ANTED First Class Agents Male and Female. 
have nothing for curiosity seekers, but STEADY and 
oyment for those who REALLY 








very PROFITABLE em 
mean business, either 

ulars by return mail, address, enclosing a 3 cent stamp, 
Cc. L. Van Allen & Co., 48 New St., New York City. 





oe receipt of Ten Dollars we willsend to any address 
a fine 


SILVER PATENT LEVER WATCH, 
LADIES’, Boys’ or GENTS’ size, warranted to kee 
8. J. PALMER & Co., 

14 Hanover St., Boston. 





PER MONTH and large commissions paid to 
j d and three other dis- 
coveries. Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS, 


OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR SUCTION 
shrink, or crack,and can be re-cast. Th 
on them, consequently they do not require wa‘hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving ixk, time and materials 
used in washing. Send fora 
mendations from some of the 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


IN E. A. BAKER & Co/’s 


GREAT $1.00 SALE 


OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS, ETC., 
Where they present to any person sending them a Club, 
Web of Sheeting, Silk Dress Patterns, Carpetings, Sew- 
ing Machines, etc., etc., 


FREE OF COST. 


The goods they offer for sale are described on printed 
checks, which will be sent to any address, at the rate of 
10 cents each. 


Ten, with present, ao 6 Bile it 6 $1.00 
Thirty ye ee ee 3 00 
Sixty ri - ee ae oe 6.00 
One hundred “* «9s - «© «© = = JG@ 


For a Club of Thirty, and $3.00. The person 
sending it can have their choice of the following articles 
and many others, see circular), FREE OF CosT: Large 

hite Vesstepens 20 yds. good print; 20 yds. Brown 
or Bleached Sheeting, aw and yard wide; Elegant 
Silver Plated Engraved 5 bottle Revolving Castor; 
Fashionable Dress Pattern; Ladies’ Large Square Woo 
Shawl; Pair Fine White Linen Table Covers; Elegant 
Balmoral Skirt; 1 doz. large size Linen Towels; 100 
Picture Morocco bound Photograph Album, 


For a Club of Sixty, and_$6.00. One of the follow- 
ing articles: Fine Alpacca Dress Pattern: yds. 
Bleached or Unbleached Sheeting; Ladies’ Fashionable 
Cloak Pattern; Pair good White Woollen Blankets; 
Fashionable Woollen Long Shawl; Engraved Silver 


Boots; 40 yds. good Print, etc. 


For a Club of One Hundred, and $10.00. Web 
very best ped Bleached or Brown Sheeting; 7 1-2 yds. 
all wool Cassimere for Gents’ Suit; Engraved Silver 
Plated Ice Pitcher; Rich Thibet or Poplin Dress Pattern; 
Ladies’ Beaver Cloak Pattern; 25 yds. Hemp Carpeting; 
Elegant Silver Plated Engraved Tea Set (of three pieces, 
Sugar Bowl, Creamer and Teapot). 

For LARGER CLUuBs, Presents of Proportionate Value. 
It will be noticed that our premiums to agents are nearly 
double any ever yet offered, and all FREE oF CHARGE. 


full particulars. 


order, which can be obtained at the post-office. 

Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 
Address E. A. BAKER, & Co., 

l1—1w 47 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Positive Remedy for all 


kinds of Humors, 


Scrofula, Scurvy, Salt-Rheum, Carbun- 
cles and Boils, Ulcers and all obstinate 
Affections of the Skin, Inflammatory 
or Chronic Rheumatism, Piles, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Mercurial Diseases, and every 
taint of the System ; Dyspepsia, and those 
Affections originating in the Derangement 
of the Digestive Organs; viz., Bilious 
Complaints, Neuralgia, and Nervous Af- 
fections, Headache, Languor, and Depres- 
pe of Spirits, Loss of Appetite, Consti- 
pation. 


PREPARED AT THE 


NEW-ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


liant stories in bound form, richly i 


Plated Ice Pitcher or Cake Basket; Pair Gents’ Calf 


iG Cireulars sent free to any address, giving 


Send all money by registered letter or postal money 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

wing bril- 
We have im boun iorn it nly hustrated wi ie a 
ae ar Ofered to the publ Cc. ‘Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured Ramee tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLpD 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Crnxtia, by George L. Aiken.—NEvER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOoK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tue OvuTCcAsT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympiA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prizk, by Major F. C. Hunter.—TH& SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tu& PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CasBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
| Tue PHANTOM Riper, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tue GipsEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuz Counci, oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Wiliiams, M. D.—Tue CHIngsEe JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora Dunatstern, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Surv, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RoOSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF MysTeERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PauPER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tugr Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovucH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuEe PoLice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEppPATH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—TuHE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpHa's Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’s Curse, by Jane G Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEvV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jia Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tuz Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue SzcreT LEAGUE, by 
Mrs: Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuHITE Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 


QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J.'H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.-THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, oy Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DeEsmMOoND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB wy Lieutenant Murray.—MILuLIe 
ASHTON, by Major F. G. Hunter.—Tue Russian GuARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—LivE FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntiline. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


04 FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued each month, uniform * 
n style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WuiTt Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by dor Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 71.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. G . 

No. 8.—THE DUKE'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop WirTcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue Duca. Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 13.—THE WEST Point CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 14.—THE MysTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 

No. 15.—F1Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KinG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GoLD RosBers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts, 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, vr! Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG ConQveror, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H, Bushnell. 

No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyros THE CORSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BriGut CLouD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE Fata CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by, Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 35.—THE BAron’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—ViIROQUA, by Emma Carra. 





THE AMERICAN UNION. 
PRICE REDUCED! > 


send seven copies for $15.00. This makes the Union 
THE CHEAPEST STORY PAPER IN AMERICA. 


lovers of good reading. 
(a Now Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Single copies, six cents. All dealers sell it. 
Address ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 





45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON'S GHOST, wy Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, byS. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WalrF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 


$2.50 A YEAR. | No. 44.—Cami.ze, by Amanda M. Hale. 


No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clo 


ugh. 
This favorite Family Journal will hereafter be sent to | No. 46.—1HE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by (ER Murray. 
subscribers for $2.50 per year. A gratis copy sent one 
year to any person who obtains six names and forwards | No, 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
p good | them with the money to us. In other words, we will | No. 50.—THE MYSTERIOUS EY, by L. M. Alcott. 


No. 47.—RED RureErT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48 —A DarK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 


No. 51 —Corrinne, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—Tue PatTe1oT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—M ABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken, 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL SCout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 


Its columns are filled with CapiTaL Stories by the | No. 56.—THe CRYSTAL DaGGER, by Francis A. Durivage. 
best writers, and that charming variety in poetry, wit | No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
and general miscellany, so well calculated to please all 


No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.~THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
Jo. 60.—Wuite WoLF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—Rep HAND, b. . Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid 
upon receipt of Zen Cents each. Address 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Our Poung folks’ Department 
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A MERRY CHEISTMAS. 


To-morrow, my love, will be boxing day, 

And people will call for their gifts, it’s clear. 
O, where shall we get the money to pay; 

But I wish you a merry Christmas, dear! 


The collector yesterday called for the rate, 
And Grisket, the butcher, you know was here; 
He said that much longer he would not wait; 
But I wish you a merry Christmas, dear! 


I've looked at the things Jack brought from school— 
He'll want a new outfit next half, I fear; 

Doctor Blimber writes for a cheque—that's cool ! 
But I wish you a merry Christmas, dear! 


Jane's month is up at the end of the week— 
Her wages are due for the last half-year; 

It will cost so much a new cook to seek! 
But I wish you a merry Christmas, dear! 


O, some one called twice to see you last eve— 
A Jew, from his accent it would appear. 

He asked at what hour for the city you'd leave, 
But I wish you a merry Christmas, dear! 





(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
CHRISTINE’S FAITH. 
A Christmas Story for Little Ones, 


BY E J. WHITNEY. 








T was the week before 
Christmas, cold, clear and 
crisp. The trees were 
blossoming over with 
snow-blooms, and the 
last-year bird-nests, fi'l- 
ed with snow flake birds, 
swayed in the wind, the 
pearly ice-bells ringing 
out happy chimes to wel- 
come in the day, on 

. which, many hundred 

years ago, in far-off Pal- 

estine, our Saviour was 
born. 

The snow lay over the 
fields like a bridal-robe 
wrought with flecks of 
diamonds. One by one, 
in shining garments, came the stars from out the 
turquoise sea, fiir guardian angels of this snow- 
bound earth. From out her azure cha ober sailed 
the moon, robed as a bride, her silvery rays playing 
over the snowy sea, and leaving jewels and gems of 
light on tasselled pine and feathery spruce, and 
where the holly-berries gleamed like rubies on their 
emerald robe. Many hearts beat high with hope and 
love, and, alas! many were dark with despair. 

Little Frantz Schonberg was wishing the Christ 
Child would bring a present of food, clothes and 
wood, as he busily rocked the rude cradle of his baby 
brother. Taere were four mouths to feed, and there 
was scarcely a bit of meal, and only a few potatoes 
in the mud cottage, and he was thinking what a 
great responsibility rested on his young shoulders, 
for his father was killed by a falling tree tho previ- 
ous summer, and was not he the eldest of the family 
of three children? and wondering what made his 
sister Christine’s eyes so bright, and her cheeks so 
red. So there was silence in Dame Schonberg’s cot- 
tage, but it was soon broken by Frantz, who was 
never silent long at a time: 

“1 shall be twelve years old next autumn, and you, 
Christine, will be ten. It is high time we should be 
doing something to, at least, bring us f. 

*T am willing todo all in my power,” answered 
Christine, “but there is no one that wants iny ser- 
vices. If the good Christ Child would only give us 
something to eat, and a few clothes to wear, we could 
ask Herr Hoffinan tor some of the branches in his 
forest.” 

“T usked him yesterday for only an armful of old, 
dry twigs, and he threatened to set his great dog on 
me, if 1 went there again.” 

**I wonder it the Christ Child goes there?” said 
Christine, in a low voice; * it he does, I should think 
he might come here, for we love him, and Herr Hoff- 
man said he didn’t want anything to do with him.” 

‘*T guess he need not worry,” exclaimed indignant 
Frantz; ‘‘I don’t believe the Christ Child will go 
near him, I guess he hates wicked Herr Hoffman 
as mach as I do.” 

‘Hush! my children,” interposed Dame Schon- 
berg; ‘‘ the Christ Child is incapable of that, and he 
will be grieved to hear you say sach wicked things. 
Herr Hoftiman is very cruel not to give usa bit of 
dead wood, when his whole farm rightfully belongs 
to me, but the good God knows what is best for us; 
and, if we are patient, he will give us that which is 
best for us. How could you pray for furgiveness, if 
you did not furgive?” 

For a long time Frantz lay awake, thinking, and 
was just going to sleep when Christine whispered: 

“Tam going to tell you something, and you must 
never tell a word as long as you live.” 

Frantz promised. 

“IT am going to write to the Christ Child,” she 
went on, ** and ask him for something to eat.” 

Frantz, wide awake now, exclaimed, anxiously, 














. a I’m afraid he wont take any notice of us.” 








ee Yes, he will,” said hopeful little Christine; « as “and 
I’m going to tell him about Herr Hoffman, and that 
mother is sick, and baby has no shoes. I guess he 
will write right back to me.” 

“ Well,” said Frantz, ‘‘ I hope he will punish Herr 
Hoffman anyway.” 

The next day Christine took the sheet of paper she 
had kept since her last birthday, and this is the letter 
she and Frantz wrote: 


** DEAR, GOOD CHRIST CHILD:—My dear mother 
has always told us that you love every one, but I am 
sure, if you knew how very wicked Herr Hotfman is 
(this was putin at Frantz’s suggestion), you could 
not love him. My brother Frantz asked him for a 
few dry twigs of wood, and he threatened to set his 
dog on him if he ever came there again, and mother 
says it all belongs to us. Mother has got a bad cough, 
and baby has not ashoe for his little feet. Frantz 
and I are hungry and cold, and have to go to bed 
without our supper every night, and sometimes our 
dinner, too. We will always love you, good Christ 
Chi'd, if you will please give us something to eat, and 
a fow clothes to wear. Please forgive me for writing 
to you, for I am only little Christine Schonberg; but 
I love you dearly, and so does Frantz. Will you 
please, dear Christ Child, write to me, and forgive 
me, if I have asked too much ; but lam hungry and 
cold, CHRISTINE SCHONBERG.” 


“To the Good Christ Child,” was on the outside, 
and Frantz proudly carried it to be put in the mail. 
The postmaster, not knowing what to do with this 
strange letter, sent it with the others to the next 
town. The postmaster there, astonished at the 
strange superscription, opened and read it, then put it 
back into the envelop, and sent it with the vther 
letters to the next town. 

In this way it went nearly over the state, and at 
length came to the royal city, where good King 
Frederick lived, and, surprised at the superscription, 
the postmaster carried it to the royal palace, and lit- 
tle Christine’s letter was read by the king himself. 
King Frederick smiled, and said, as he finished the 
epistle, “1 think I must be the Christ Child to the 
little pleader. Where did this letter come from?” 
After awhile the town was ascertained in which it 
was first put in the mail, and the king and his reti- 
nue went there, and put up at the best hotel the 
place afforded, when he inquired for Herr Hoffman. 
Such a stir as there was throughout the town, when 
the people became aware the king was at Herr Stauf- 
fer’s inn, and the news travelled like the wind! 

Herr Hoffman dressed himself in his best clothes, 
and rode totheinn. He was the richest man in the 
place, and had a very good opinion of himseif; and, 
when he heard the king was inquiring for him, he 
said to his wife: 

** Really, dame, I must be a man of consequence, 
even in our good king’s opinion, or else be would 
never have travelled so tar to see me. I should not 
wonder if he appointed me to a high position; but I 
shall hesitate, at first, to accept it, that he may see I 
know my own worth as well as he does.” 

On arriving at the hotel, he saw Dame Schonberg 
and her children alight from a sleigh drawn by two 
horses. 

“ Why are you here?” he asked, sternly. 

“ Because the king sent for us,” replied Frantz. 
There were a large number of people assembled in 
the room where the king sat, and Herr Hoffman 
recognized several of his neighbors. 

‘You are Herr Hoffinan?” said the king, inquir- 
ingly. 

“Tam, your majesty,” replied Herr Hoffman, bow- 
ing profoundly. 

“Do you know a family of the name of Schonberg?” 

* T know them to my sorrow,” answered the wicked 
man; “and a miserable family they are, thieves and 
liars—”’ 

**Let Dame Schonberg and her family enter,” in- 
terrupted the king, smiling quietly as Huffman turn- 
ed pale. 

‘“*My good woman,”’ he continued, kindly, a sur- 
prised look on his face, ‘‘1 have heard a good report 
of you, and would like to hear your story.” 

Dame Schonberg nearly fainted; but, on recover- 
ing, made a low courtesy, saying, in a low, trembling 
voice: 

** My story, your highness, I will relate in a few 


passed peacefully until sometime after my marriage. 
My husband owned Herr Hoffinan’s farm, and we 
were as happy a family as avy in the kingdom, until 
the good man took something stronger than beer. 
One day he was brought home intoxicated, and ever 
after Herr Hoffman held a paper that gave him our 
property, he seid, and we were turned out of doors. 
My husband was never bimself afterward, and he 
was suddenly killed last summer.” 

“ Why did you not come to me, Christine?” asked 
the king. 

Dame Schonberg opened her mouth to speak, but 
a flvod of tears came instead of an answer to the 
king’s question. 

‘My dear cousin,’’ exclaimed Frederick, embrac- 
ing her affectionately, “ I have, through little Chris- 
tine’s letter, found the loved playmate of my child- 
hood.” 

Turning to the astonished audience, he said: 

** My aunt’s husband becoming :uvolved in a con- 
spiracy, was executed, and his family banished. 
When too late it was discovered the charge was false, 
and I have sought everywhere for my aunt and 





Dame Schonberg you behold my cousin, Christine 


words. Saving a great trouble in childhvod, my life | 





family, but without success; and in the person of 


Sternberg. As for you, Herr Hoff.nan,” he said, 
sternly, to the trembling man, ‘‘ you will leave the 
kingdom as soon as possible, only taking sufficient 
means for that purpose.” 

The disappointed Hoffman cast a look of malignant 
hate at the happy faces about him, and leaving the 
room he was never seen afterwards. 

What a happy party was gathered about the boun- 
tifal table in the royal palace on Christmas Day ; and, 
taking little Christine in his arms, King Frederick 
said: 

“ Ah! little Christine, did you think the Christ 
Child would bring you the good he has?” : 

And, with her arms about his neck, Christine 
murmured: 

“TI prayed the good God to carry my letter to the 
dear Christ Child, and I knew he would answer it.” 


> 





THE BROKEN SWING. 


“Father, may I go and play to-day with the 
swing?” said a little boy, just as he was getting 
ready to go out. 

“No, my child, not to-day,” answered the father; 
** to-morrow you can go.” 

To-morrow ; it was too long for the impatient child. 

A little later, when his father had gone out, the 
child standing at the window, saw right before him, 
the swing hanging between two trees at the end of 
the garden. 

“If I swing a little,” he said to himself, ‘‘ nobody 
would know it. I will only have just one tarn.” 

So he ran into the garden, and climbed into the 
swing. Great was his joy for a few minutes, and he 
could not help crying between each swing, “ I won- 
der why father said this morning that I must not 
swing.” : 

All at once the cord broke! The child fell to the 
ground. His mother, terrified, ran out with a ser- 
vant; they lifted him up and carried him into the 
house. The poor fellow had broken his arm. 

His sorrow was very bitter when he saw his mo- 
ther’s grief; he had, too, to bear a great deal of pain 
when the doctor ‘‘set” the arm; but what vexed 
him most was to see his father come home at night, 
bringing a beautifal rope quite new, intended to 
secnre against accident the beloved son whom that 
day he had been obliged to deprive ot a pleasure that 
had become dangerous. 


CHERRY WATER. 


Everywhere in the northern canton fruit trees are 
standing like furests; and there is not only a brandy 
distillery in almost every commune, but also a cider- 
mill. Pears are pressed for their juice, and cherries 
crushed to make what they call cherry water. We 
one day sav a decanter upon a table filled with what 
we supposed to be water, as it was colorless, and we 
had never seen any stronger liquid without some 
slight tinge of yellow, red or purple. Being thirsty, 
we thought to help ourselves, and took a general 
draught, which in an instant had pervaded every 
drop of blood in our veins. It was cherry water, but 
surely deserves a more significant appellation. It is 
made by crushing fresh cherries and pounding them, 
as the juice is expressed from grapes. They are then 
kept slightly warm till fermentation takes place, 
which sometimes happens the second, and often not 
till the fourth week. The tub remains covered, and 
the pulp iz stirred every two days. It can then re- 
main a long time without injury, or be immediately 
distilled like brandy. So long as it runs clear, it is of 
the right taste and consistency, but when the liquid 
is thick, it is put back with the pulp in the still. To 
prevent its taking fire before it begins to boil, it is 
stirred violently. Like good wine, it improves with 
age. An imitation is sometimes made of plums, but 
can be easily detected by mixing it with a few drops 
of water, when it looks murky, and if rubbed upon 
the hand has 4 different flavor. 








THE GALLOWAY PONIES. 

Ponies of different degrees of value range the New 
Forest, Exmovr, and the highlands of Scotland. In 
Scotiand there was once a breed of simall, elegant 
horses, similar to those of Iceland and Sweden, and 
which were known by the name of Galloways, the 
best of which sometimes reached the height of four- 
teen bands and a half. ‘ One of this description,” 
says Dr. Anderson, ‘I possessed, it having been 
bought for my use when a boy. In point of elegance 
and shape it was a perfect picture, and in disposition 
was gentle aud compliant. It moved almost with a 
wish, and never tired. I rode this little creature for 


| twenty-five years, and twice in that time I rodea 


bundred and fifty miles at a stretch without ‘stop- 
ping, except to bait, and that for not more than an 
hour atatime. It came in at the last stage with as 
much eas3 and alacrity as it had travelled at first. I 
could have undertaken to have performed on this 
beast, when it was in its prime, sixty miles a day for 
@ twelvemonth, without any extraordinary exertion.” 





AMUSEMENTS.— Let none decry innocent amuse- 
ments; they are the means of much real good to the 
human family. Social merry-makings, not intrin- 
sically sinful, are good and healthful indeed. Let 
the laugh and innocent joke, the song, the tale, go 
round, for blessings follow in their wake. Many have 
naturally cravings for excitement, which, if not satis- 
fied in the manner referred to, will lead their subject 
to scenes of sensuality, from which only wretchedness 
can flow. The producers of innocent amusements 
and recreation for the people, are then benefactors of 
their fellow-men. 


Bumors of the Day. 


MANY DUCKS. 


A Louisville, Ky. paper, in noticing a visit of “ John- 
ny ” Morehead to that city, is reminded of an amus- 
ing incident that occurred in the good old days when 
his father was governor of Kentucky. Powell, who 
kept a restaurant and drinking saloon in Frankfort, 
rendered his monthly account to “ Johuny ” (the boys 
could get credit then), which amounted to $150, 
“ Johnny ” went to his father to get the money. 

“Oae handred and fifty dollars, Johnny?” said 
the governor; ‘‘it’s a large bill, son.” 

“Yes, I entertained a great many friends during 
the month.” 

** Have you the bill with you?” 

1 believe so ’’—hesitatingly. 

** Let me see it, son.” 


“Johnny” slowly drew forth a long strip of bill | 


paper, on which were exactly thirty-one items put 
down as ‘‘ Dx’s,” ranging from ten cents to as many 
dollars. The governor adjusted his specs, and re- 
garded it attentively, and said: 

“D. K.8.-D K.8.; Johuny, my son, what does 
Dks stand for?” 

“ Ducks, father, ducks! But of course they were 
not ali ducks—some were partridges ani snipe, and 
even eggs and oysters. But Lou Murray puts them 
all down{as ducks.” é 

The governor looked first at “‘ Johnny” and then 
at the bill, and giving an ominous “hem” wrotea 
check. 

Nobody ever believed the governor was fooled, but 
after that—‘ will you take a duck?” was for a long 
time a favorite convivial invitation with the Frank- 
fort boys. 


A WATCH DOG. 


In a certain town in Massachusetts there wasa 
man, several years since, who seemed to bea bold 
leader of all opposition to religion, and always ready 
to publish abroad any delinquencies which might be 
discovered in any professor of religion. At length 
he made up his mind to remove from the placeyto 
another part of the country. Meeting the pastorjof a 
church one day, he said, after passing the usual sal- 
utation: 

“ Well, I suppose you kno v that Iam going to leave 
town soon, and you will probably be glad of it.” 

“ Glad of it? Why, no!” said the minister; “you 
are one of our most useful men, and I think I shall 
hardly know how to spare you.” 

Taken aback somewhat by such a reply, he imme- 
diately asked, “‘ How is that?” 

“Why,” rejoined the minister, “ there can’t be a 
sheep that gets a foot out of this fold but what you 
will always bark from one end of the town to the 
other. I think you have really been one of the most 
useful watch-dogs that I ever knew.” 








GERMAN PERSEVERANCE. 


We asked a pleasant-looking German woman in 
market, one cold morning, if it wa8 not hard work to 
come every morning and mind her.sta ll. 

“© yes,” washer reply, “‘tish pretty cold, but I 
must do something. I did not use to tend market.” 

We inquired how it happened her circumstances 
had so changed. In her broken English she told us 
the following story: 

‘* Me and my husband come from Germany, and on 
the sea he die, and when me got to Boston, me have 
no monish, and four, five children, so 1 wash, I iron 
I do everything I can do, and I only get bread; den 
I gets sick—washin’ and ironin’ too hard for me. So 
I said, I will go into the country and work garden, 
and I sells my ironings and everything, and works 
some more and gets twenty dollars, and then I rents 
of German man one acre of ground, and I spade him 
and dig him and work him al! myself—my boy only 
seven year old—and I raise lettuce, and beets, and 
onions, and corn, and everything, and I make monish. 
Then in two year I rent two acres, and then my boys 
and girls help some, and I make lot of monish. 
Tuen in four years I bay the land, and I builds mea 
koot house, and two year ago 1 gets me a husband.” 

** How do you get on now?” we asked. 

*“O, very well,” she answered; and with a merry 
twinkle in her eye, she added: ‘‘ He is de most con- 
venient thing about de house but my new cooking 
stove. He spade my groundand help me to get ready 
for market, and nurse my baby while I comes, for I 
know better ashe how to sell,I been knowin’ so 
long.” . 





TooK THE H1int.—An English paper tells a very 
good story of an English clergyman, who, having 
received a public document, which was ordered to be 
read in all the churches, and which was particularly 
obnoxious to the people, shrewdly told his congrega- 
tion that though he had positive orders to read the 
declaration, they had none to hear it—they might 
therefore leave the church. They took the hint, 
and the clergywan read the document to empty 
pews. 





A good story is told of the son of a distinguished 
Berkshire divine who one Sanday had exchanged 
with a not very powerful preacher. The young man 
attended church in the morning, but not showing an 
inclination toge again, the preacher ventured to ask 
him if “‘he was not going to meeting in the after- 
noon?” ‘* Well, I guess not,’? dryly responded the 
youth; “I hear poor preaching enough when father 





is at home.” 
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